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_ recent decision by the Sacred 
Congregation for Seminaries and 
(niversities to discontinue the ex- 
yriment in France by which semin- 
wists were sometimes allowed to un- 
derttake industrial jobs during their 
holidays, as part of their preparation 
for exercising their later priestly ac- 
tivity in “de-christianized” industrial 
aeas, has aroused a flood of specu- 
jlation and comment of varying de- 
grees of authority and exactness of 
information. At the moment all that 
can be said with certainty is that the 
Sacred Congregation has forbidden 
eminarists to undertake anything 
outside their normal ecclesiastical 
raining; that the Seminary of the 


continue. (Ed.) 





Priest-Workers under Discussion 


From a correspondent of the TasLet* 


Mission de France at Limoges appears 
to be well-nigh disbanded (the most 
recent information is that only the 
senior students have been allowed to 
return to complete their courses), 
and its professors returned to normal 
diocesan authority and disposal; and 
that consultations continue among the 
members of the French hierarchy and 
with the Nuncio.? 

The letter from the Sacred Con- 
gregation which gave rise to the spec- 
ulation is now several months old. 
It would appear by its nature to have 
been confidential, and nothing was 
known of it till the Bulletin Réligieux 
of the Diocese of Chartres published 


the relevant passages some weeks 


1 On November 14, 1953, following a conference with the Holy Father and certain 
Vatican officials in Rome, three French Cardinals—Lienart of Lille, Gerlier of Lyon and 
Feltin of Paris—announced that the priest-worker mission would, with modifications, 
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ago. But in the nature of things the 
decision could not have been kept 
from public knowledge much longer, 
since speculation would have been 
aroused in any case when the Sem- 
inary at Limoges failed to reopen for 
the new session. 


EXPERIMENT REVIEWED 


Though nothing in the letter and 
nothing that has been said specifically 
since the divulgation of some of its 
contents concerns the present activi- 
ties and future fate of the experiment 
of the préires-ouvriers, it is clear 
enough from guarded references from 
the highest sources (such as the re- 
marks of Cardinal Feltin at the recent 
inauguration of the memorial to Car- 
dinal Suhard) that that experiment 
is about to be reviewed in the light 
of the experience of the last ten years. 
This fact in itself should occasion no 
surprise, nor presuppose any adverse 
decision; for after the first war-time 
experiments during the episcopate of 
Cardinal Suhard, the late Archbishop 
of Paris definitely authorized experi- 
ment on a larger scale for a limited 
period—which has now expired. 

What must be added—and it is 
something which cannot be over- 
looked by the competent authorities 
as they survey the results of the pro- 
visional period—is that the whole 
experiment comprised in the Mission 
de France, the Mission de Paris and 
the apostolate of the prétres-ouvriers 
in general, has aroused the greatest 






interest, sympathy and admiration @,.ouvrt 
one of the most imaginative gestur@, las Ca 
in the modern history of the Chur bry wo 
in France; and the interest, sympathilie the 
and admiration are felt outside Frang piblicity 
and outside the Church itself. In fac 

the sympathy and the fears whi 
have been so widely expressed fol The « 
this special apostolate might well bine of 
thought to speak most strongly for iti nd of | 
continuance; for if the prétres-ow t some 
riers have so impressed lay observers the 
their religious superiors should surely phan 

esteem them even more justly an 
highly; and there is no lack of in 
direct evidence that this is, in fact, 
the case, from the remarks of Car. 
dinal Feltin and other prelates. 

It must be regretted that so much 
publicity should have been given to 
this subject, when the prétres-ouvriers 
themselves are conspicuously averse 
to publicity; but there is little point 
in regretting this (any more than 
there is any point in sympathetic 
writers suspecting some sinister mo- 
tive in the publication of the letter] ing’ 
of the Sacred Congregation), for the 
fact, for good or ill, is indisputable} mat 
—anything concerning the prétres- pra 
ouvriers, the Mission de Paris and and 
the Mission de France is news. There } yhi 
is a whole literature, both documen- } yiy 
tary and fictional, concerning them. } to 
Plays and novels have been written > ar 
about them; and no doubt films will 
follow in due course. That is not to 
be considered a fault on anybody's 
part—least of all on that of the pré- 
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0 @ys-ouvriers. If St. Francis Xavier 


las Casas had lived in this century, 
'@iey would doubtless have had to 
tice the grandeurs et servitudes of 
N@ublicity. 

aC} 

ic “Pays DE MIssION” 


fof) The experiment began during the 
ime of Cardinal Suhard, towards the 
iad of the war, after the publication 
some extraordinary documentation 
Win the ‘“de-christianization” of the 
whan masses in contemporary 
ni france, by men like the Abbé Godin 
IM ind the Abbé Daniel (in la France, 
Pays de Mission?), Canon Boulard 
‘| (Les Problemes Missionaires de la 
France Rurale) and M. le Bras (In- 
roduction @ la pratique réligieuse en 
Of France). The Abbé Godin consid- 
‘Sted that there were three distinct 
ypes of territory in France, consid- 
aed from the standpoint of reli- 
sious practice: areas which could still 
fhe called Christian; others which 
could be described as “non-practis- 
| ing,” though still with a stratum of 
Christian observance of the most sche- 
q matic kind—where only 10 per cent 
practised the Faith in some degree; 
and, finally, a “mission area” in 
which no trace of Christianity sur- 
vived. Other researchers drew maps 
to illustrate the “de-christianized” 
areas. Canon Boulard’s researches 
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divided rural areas into the same 
categories. 

According to the most recent “pub- 
lic opinion poll” conducted by the 
lay review, Réalités, in September, 
1952, only 80 per cent of Frenchmen 
and women and children are bap- 
tized; 32 per cent of adult French- 
men are atheists without any religious 
practice (like President Auriol—ni 
croyant ni pratiquant—with all the 
degrees of inexactitude which this 
formula can cover, but nonetheless 
hardly reassuring); 27.2 per cent 
(again of adults) are Catholics by pro- 
fession but rarely or never practise; 
and the other 40.8 per cent (again of 
adults) practise their Faith regularly 
or fairly regularly. In all, a total of 
between seven and eight million “de- 
christianized!” 

These statistics are naturally given 
with all due reserve by the investi- 
gators—and the more experienced 
and conscientious the reporter the 
greater the reserves. But the over-all 
picture of the widely-varying con- 
gregations in various parts of France 
was still alarming enough for Car- 
dinal Suhard to confess that, when 
he first read the conclusions of the 
Abbés Godin and Daniel, the terrify- 
ing extent of the problem “prevented 
him from sleeping.” More alarming, 
the over-all statistics gave, if any- 
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thing, a falsely reassuring picture of 
the religious state of the country if 
they were broken down into classes 
and areas—for example, urban work- 
ers in industries. And, most dis- 
couraging of all, the views of the 
priests who had specialized in the in- 
dustrial apostolate agreed that there 
was an immense fund of good-will 
among the workers, who had a code 
of ideals which could be fitted. with- 
out undue forcing, into a specialized 
mode of evangelization, apologetic 
and missionary action. Unfortunately 
it also appeared that any “converts” 
from an industrial milieu tended to 
find themselves, if not unwelcome, at 
least not readily understood by con- 
ventional parishioners; and this was 
a major stumbling block to the es- 
sential collaboration between the mis- 
sionary priests and the normal parish 
clergy—not from any lack of good- 
will on either side. 

It was to meet this situation that 
the experimental techniques of the 
Mission de Paris and other initiatives 
of “priest-workers” in other dioceses 
were authorized. (Incidentally, as 
M. Georges Hourdin stressed recently 
in Le Monde, it is unfortunate in 
some ways that the term prétres- 
ouvriers should have so gripped the 
public imagination—for these are 
missionary priests in exactly the same 
way as are other more conventionally- 
understood types of missionaries. ) 

Such an experiment carried its ob- 
vious dangers—and these were clearly 
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enough seen in advance by Cardind 
Suhard and Cardinal Feltin. The 
balance-sheet of success and failure 
is obviously something which is no 
likely to be known outside a very 
limited circle during the present cen. 
tury. 
that the “failures’ (if a foreign lay 
observer dare permit himself the use 
of such a term in this connection) | 
are too frequently publicized, for] 
various reasons. 
a missionary going over to the Com. 
munist Party—which of course ex- 
ploited the event; in another the per- 
son concerned quite unnecessarily ad- 
vertised the scandal by inserting a 
marriage notice in the carnet mon- 
dain of the newspapers. 

Such affairs are commented on; 
but it seems to this observer that some 
of those who are defending the pré- 
tres-ouvriers rather gratuitously pre- 
judice their case by insinuating that 


. . . . 4 
certain Catholic circles experience a 


mauvoise joie at such occurrences. 
The present writer has discussed the 
experiment of the Mission de Paris 
with scores of French men and women 
over a number of years—persons who 
have no contacts with the milieu in 
which the missionaries operate, as 
well as those most ardently sympa- 


thetic to them and acquainted with} 


the problems they face—without ever 
hearing anything that could be con- 
strued as lack of sympathy; at the 
very most some misgivings were ex- 
pressed at the risks which this heroic 


The misfortune of things 4) 
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- involves. After all, such 
“failures” as those noted above have 
ocurred in other countries and in 
other times; they are explicable be- 
cause of evident reasons of tempera- 
} ment and circumstances which are not 
peculiar to France in this century; 
and, most important, they only attract 
attention because they are so provi- 
| dentially rare. 

Yet if the “success” side of the Mis. 


ed * sion is, for evident reasons, less pub- 
m1 lily known, the present consultations 
XT have brought to light an impressive 
*T'| list of testimonies to the heroic and 
d+} successful work of these devoted men 
4] —quite apart from Cardinal Suhard’s 
1 ident sympathy in remarking that 
‘they need our prayers more than 
;] our criticisms.” Such a “success” 
ne} was Fr. Michel Favreau, killed at his 
re! work on the docks at Bordeaux; an- 
re) other such, a priest working in an 
iat } industrial city, was so esteemed by 
8 | his fellow workers, Catholics and non- 
©! Catholics alike, that they came to- 
“ gether to make him a presentation 
when they heard he was about to 
" celebrate the silver jubilee of his 
| priesthood, and 400 of them attended 
"1 his Mass in the local parish church, 
*| which most of them had never before 
P| entered. 
ith] 
ver} THE SCALE OF THE PROBLEM 
rd As one writer has remarked: the 
a Church may correct an experimental 


oi 
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solution, but a problem cannot be 
suppressed. The problem can be seen 
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in the statistics quoted by Canon 
Boulard in Essor ou déclin du clergé 
frangais. In 1903 there were in 
France 43,697 priests for 39 millions 
of inhabitants, and 4,772 parishes 
without priests. In 1950 there were 
32,332 priests for 41 millions of in- 
habitants, and 15,416 parishes with- 
out priests. It was to face this prob- 
lem that the Missions were created. 
The missionary priests, placed by 
their temporary constitution at the 
disposal of the whole French Hier- 
archy and not tied to any one diocese, 
exist in a score of cities—Paris, Ly- 
ons, Lille, Marseilles, Bordeaux, the 
industrial North and East, the hydro- 
electric projects in the South-East, 
the fishing communities of the Medi- 
terranean, factories, mines, docks, lab- 
oratories, automobile factories. There 
are about twenty-five priests working 
in the Mission de Paris (not all of 
them manual workers), and some 
hundred others in France from the 
Mission de France. They are not 
independent; they are attached either 
to the Bishop of the Diocese to which 
they are sent, to a religious Order, 
old or new, or to a missionary Con- 
gregation. 

All the evidence about the mission- 
ary priests of this new type of apos- 
tolate can be known only to the au- 
thorities. Among all the commen- 
taries which have appeared, no jour- 
nal has been able to headline its 
feature “Un prétre-ouvrier parle”— 
for evident reasons. Nor would even 
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one such testimony be conclusive. seeable ever since Cardinal Suhard 
Only the report centers of the Mission gave them their first authorization, 
de Paris and the Mission de France Finally, one can conclude from the 
can see the broad outlines of the insistent evocation of St. Paul which 
whole picture; and that picture is for UMS through the es of such works 
the eyes of the hierarchy. All that 48 that of the Abbé Godin, and from 
can be done in a lay consideration of the intention which prompted the lo. 
the question is to note the remarkable ei Paget ge nore be 
concordance of fragmentary testimo- ‘ h h » Ue j 
nies, and the undoubted sympathy rong h coe a —” “ ead | a 

: tithe ave. ” that the work accomplished in these 
felt for the missionary priests. It is 4 


: last years will prove durable in what- ‘ 
apposite, however, to recall that many ever form is finally designed for it: 
Congregations and Orders have nd the present consultations may be 
known periods in their development very far from deciding a final form; 
in which the watchword was “Pray, much more likely, there may be an- 
work and obey,” and in the case of other period of experiment, either 
the prétres-ouvriers the present pe- immediately or after a period of re- 
riod is simply one which was fore- flection. 


Senate Rule 22 


The filibuster and its train of undemocratic evils flow from the present Senate 
Rule 22, under which a minority of Senators can, by means of unrestrained and 
irrelevant talk, prevent consideration and action on any piece of legislation. 

The rule effectively puts the power to frustrate Senate deliberations at the 
mercy of any determined and wilful minority by requiring 64 votes (not a ma- 
jority of those present—not two-thirds of those present—but two-thirds of the 
entire Senate) to limit debate. Under such a system, every absent vote is in effect 4 
a negative vote. 

Perhaps the most undemocratic provision of Rule 22 is the clause stipulating 
that there can be no limitation whatsoever on debate upon a proposal to change 
the rule itself. Here we have the tragic spectacle of the nation’s highest delibera- 
tive body strangling itself in a noose of its own making.—INTERRACIAL REVIEW, 
New York, N. Y., September, 1952. 
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we in 1948 the Knights of Co- 
lumbus inaugurated a campaign 
| advertise the Catholic Faith in na- 
tional magazines and local newspap- 
burs in the United States and Canada. 
Such a great departure were the K of 
( ads from the established type of 
advertising that the campaign aroused 
wide discussion, pro and _ con, 
throughout the entire advertising 
business. 

Fearing the effect upon their read- 
es of these unusual K of C ads with 
uch provocative captions as, You 
Hear Strange Things about Catho- 
lis; Lord Teach Us to Pray; The 
Bible Is a Catholic Book, several 
lading national magazines refused 
to accept them. Several others which 
did accept the campaign found it nec- 
essary to defend themselves against 
the criticism of anti-Catholic subscri- 
bers, some of whom cancelled their 
subscriptions. 

Among newspapers, the vigorous 
veto of only two publishers was suffi- 
tient to override the favorable votes 
of more than twenty publishers, 
thereby preventing the appearance of 
the K of C campaign in a well-known 


. 
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Advertising the Faith 


JoHn McCartuy 


Reprinted from Printers’ INK* 


Sunday newspaper magazine supple- 
ment. Some newspapers demanded 
the privilege of censoring the copy 
before accepting it. But the vast ma- 
jority of American and Canadian 
newspapers accepted without any 
questions. 

In general, advertising executives. 
including many Catholics among 
them, were somewhat puzzled to know 
why the Catholic Faith was being na- 
tionally advertised for the first time 
in 2,000 years. After all, they rea- 
soned, it could not be for lack of 
members. With its approximately 
30,000,000 members, the Catholic 
Church is the largest single church 
in America, and its number of new 
members is increasing annually. 
Many executives wondered why a 
campaign advertising the Catholic 
Faith was being sponsored by a 
Catholic layman’s organization rath- 
er than officially by the Catholic hier- 
archy. 

As most advertising executives will 
agree, a five-year interval is a fair 
enough period to examine the record 
of an association or a cooperative 
campaign to judge whether or not it 
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has taken hold. In that time the spon- 
sor of such a campaign should have 
enough tangible evidence to judge 
whether or not its advertising efforts 
have been successful. The K of C cam- 
paign is in this category because all 
its costs are defrayed through indi- 
vidual assessments upon its member- 
ship with no financial aid from any 
other source. 


FacTuAL REPORT 


The editors of Printers’ Ink asked 
this writer to give its readers a fac- 
tual report on the results of this 
national advertising campaign. 

“The reason why the Knights of 
Columbus advertise the Catholic 
Faith is simple,” Supreme Advocate 
Luke E. Hart, chairman of the K of 
C Catholic Advertising Committee, 
said. “We Catholics want our non- 
Catholic friends and neighbors to 
know us as we really are and not as 
we are sometimes mistakenly repre- 
sented. When our religious faith is 
better understood by those who do 
not share it, we are confident that 
mutual understanding will promote 
good-will. And good-will is so neces- 
sary in a predominantly Christian 
country whose government is de- 
signed to serve all the people—no 
matter how much their religious con- 
victions may differ.” 

According to Mr. Hart, the idea of 
the K of C advertising was originated 
in 1944 by a member of the Missouri 
State K of C Council, the late Charles 
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F. Kelly Jr., president of Kelly, 
Zahrndt & Kelly, St. Louis advertising 
agency. 

It was Mr. Kelly’s contention that 
much of the antagonism against the 
Catholic Church came through igno- 
rance on the part of many people. He 
pointed out that by and large the 
American people are fair-minded and 
would welcome the true facts about 
the Catholic Faith to form their own 
opinions. 

But it was difficult to get these 
Catholic facts into the hands of those 
who might be antagonistic to Cathol- 
icism through ignorance. Such peo- 
ple do not attend Catholic services. 
They will not visit the parish priest 
to have their questions answered. 
They do not receive Catholic litera- 
ture, and they often find their Catho- 
lic friends unqualified to give con- 
vincing explanations of Catholic be- 
liefs. 

As an advertising executive of long 
experience, Mr. Kelly felt that the 
answer to this problem might be in 
advertising. Having seen advertising 
work before in ticklish public rela- 
tions situations, he proposed to his 
fellow Knights of the Missouri Coun- 
cil that they try the idea of advertis- 
ing the Catholic Faith locally in their 
home state. 

“The advertisements submitted by 
Mr. Kelly and his agency to our Mis- 
souri Council,” continued Mr. Hart, 
“were in keeping with the best princi- 
ples of advertising objectivity. The 
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messages were not designed to criti- 
‘ize the beliefs or religious practices 
if other people, but merely to give 
tem authentic information concern- 
ing Catholic beliefs and practices. 

“There are, of course, inherent con- 
ficts between the doctrine of the Cath- 
tic Church and the doctrine of other 
Christian denominations. In stating 
he Catholic viewpoint on such differ- 
mees, however, the advertisements 
arefully refrain from casting preju- 
licial reflections upon doctrines which 
we different. As a result, even those 
who do not agree with the Catholic 
viewpoint cannot fairly deny the 
Catholic Church the right publicly to 
apress and explain it. 

“Results received in the several 
years’ local newspaper advertising in 
Missouri proved that the advertising 
proach to the problem as recom- 
mended by Mr. Kelly and his agency 
associates was sound, and effective, 
too. 

“As you know, the citizens of my 
home State, Missouri, have the na- 
tional reputation of insisting on being 
thoroughly shown before they will ac- 
cept anything. Therefore, we in the 
Knights here felt that if our campaign 
m Catholic education could succeed 
locally in Missouri, it could be suc- 
cessful on a nationwide basis. 

“Our brother Knights throughout 
the United States agreed with us. In 
1947 the Supreme Council of the 
Knights of Columbus at the conven- 
tion in Boston decided to undertake a 
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campaign in national magazines, be- 
ginning in 1948 and using advertise- 
ments following the same pattern as 
that employed in the Missouri cam- 
paign. The members of the Knights 
of Columbus throughout America and 
Canada contributed yearly 50 cents 
each in the form of two 25-cent as- 
sessments. 

“At the 1952 Los Angeles conven- 
tion the members were so satisfied 
with the results of our national Cath- 
olic educational campaign that they 
agreed to increase the per capita as- 
sessment to 80 cents a year. This 
represents a considerable investment 
annually, because the present mem- 
bership of the Knights of Columbus 
is more than 850,000.” 


INTEREST STIMULATED 


Incidentally, the K of C advertis- 
ing program has stimulated interest 
in the work of the order, helped to 
stabilize membership and brought in 
a certain number of the more than 
155,000 new members since 1947. 
Founded in New Haven, Conn. in 1882 
as a Catholic layman’s organization 
with only 11 original members, the 
K of C today has more than 850,000 
members with Councils in every state 
of the union and in every province of 
Canada. Many of its members today 
hold key posts in American industry 
as well as in government. 

All the funds received from the 
80-cent assessment per member do 
not go into advertising space and me- 
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chanical costs alone. There are a 
number of expenditures apart from 
advertising involved in this national 
educational campaign. 

For instance, every K of C adver- 
tisement carries the offer of a free 
booklet. For a typical example, take 
the ad with the caption, But Why the 
Candles, Holy Water and Beads? The 
ad itself is written in an arresting col- 
loquial style. The very first sentence 
poses a familiar view which many 
non-Catholics take toward these re- 
ligious articles: 

“It looks like hocus-pocus to me,” 
says Dave Smith to Father Crane. 
“What good does it do to light a 
candle or burn incense? And how 
can a little medal around my neck 
protect me from accidents?” 

Many non-Catholics have thought 
the same as Dave Smith when they 
saw hundreds of their fellow G.I.s 
wearing Catholic medals or watched 
the prize fights on TV and saw K. O. 
McSweeney or Battling Tony Criscoli 
make the Sign of the Cross before the 
start of a bout. The pocket-size book- 
let offered in this advertisement gives 
a more detailed explanation than the 
necessarily brief statement in the 
limited space of the ad. This 48-page 
booklet bears the same caption as the 
advertisement and is written in an 
easy-to-read style, with specific rea- 
sons why Catholics use candles, holy 
water and beads, wear medals and 
cross themselves. In the text of these 
booklets, as in the ads, there are no 
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selling phrases or enthusiastic exhor. | instru 
tations to join the Catholic Church. /lics. | 

However, on the inside back cover report 
of each booklet there is this state. | hat i 
ment: “Learn all about the Catholic | “TI 
Church by mail at no cost! You can } more 
easily investigate Catholic faith and | qirie 
worship in the privacy of your home. | pond 
Just send us your name and address | ments 
and advise us that you desire to learn | cours 
about the Catholic Church by mail. j deric: 
We will send you an interesting course | ge 8 
of instruction which is short, yet com. | pense 
plete. Nobody will call on you unless | total ; 
you request it.” fect 


able 


space 
The reason for this message is that} “R 


it is believed there are many persons | if oj 
who would like to become Catholics | nem! 
but do not want it known publicly many 
that they are taking the course of ] wrot 
instructions required by the Catholic | very 
Church of all its converts. # lic er 

“Since the beginning of our na- 
tional campaign,” said Mr. Hart, “in 
1948 and through May, 1953 inqui-] A 
ries in response to our K of C ads ] ment 
have totaled 1,260,154. This does not } tells 
represent the total distribution of } publ 
pamphlets, however, as bulk requests | esp 
swell the number to approximately | bool 
2 million. In response to the in- } lic i 
vitation on the inside cover of the § take 
booklet, some 113,858 persons have iske 
enrolled for a course of Catholic ] tion 
instruction by mail. No statistical | on 
records have been maintained con- 
cerning the number of people taking 
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instruction who have become Catho- 
lics. But we gather from letters and 
rports received from local Councils 
hat it is a very substantial number. 

“The more ads we publish, the 
nore inquiries we receive. As the in- 
qiries increase, there is a corre- 
ponding rise in the number of enroll- 
nents for instruction. The instruction 
turses entail a substantial cost of 
derical services, printed matter, post- 
ae and other facilities, and this ex- 
pnse, of course, comes out of the 
total advertising budget. This has the 
fect of reducing the amount avail- 
ible for the purchase of advertising 
space. 

“Recently I sent a progress report 
# our advertising program to the 
members of the hierarchy. In reply 
many of the archbishops and bishops 
wrote in the highest praise for this 
ry remarkable campaign of Catho- 
lic education.” 


QUESTIONS ARE ANSWERED 


A study of the individual advertise- 
ments and the booklets of the K of C 
lls any seasoned advertising or 
public relations executive why the 
response has been so great, both for 
booklets and enrollments for Catho- 
lic instruction. Every advertisement 
takes up a question which has been 
wtked about Catholics for genera- 
tions and answers it in a pleasant, 
onversational manner without argu- 
ing. The over-all impression gathered 
fom the series of advertisements 
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is of a Catholic friend or neighbor 
simply and sincerely replying to a 
question about his beliefs which you 
happen to ask him in a casual, friend- 
ly conversation at a club, on a com- 
muters’ train or over the back fence. 

For instance, nuns have long been 
a mystery to many non-Catholics, so 
an ad captioned, What Makes a 
Woman Choose Such a Life? gives 
the complete answer. Some have won- 
dered about Catholic Mass, so there 
is an ad headed, Yes, Christ Gave Us 
the Catholic Mass. Another question 
which is asked today, although not so 
frequently as it was twenty-five years 
ago when Al Smith ran for President. 
is: “Isn’t a Catholic’s first loyalty to 
Rome instead of to the United States 
Government?” The reply is in the ad. 
All Right, Let’s Test Catholic Loyalty. 

In commenting about the various 
K of C advertisements, Virgil A. 
Kelly, now president of Kelly, Zahrndt 
& Kelly, said that frequently one hears 
it said that “only the ignorant and 
superstitious are Catholics.” “So,” 
said Mr. Kelly, “our client the Knights 
of Columbus ran an advertisement 
entitled, But How Can Educated Peo- 
ple Be Catholics? In this connection, 
it is of special interest to note that the 
Atlantic Monthly, which is generally 
credited with having an audience 
of higher-than-average intellectuality. 
has produced 50,676 inquiries in five 
years and has the lowest cost-per- 
inquiry ratio of any of the publica- 
tions on our schedule. 
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Inquiries and enrollments for in- 
struction by mail have come from 
every State in the United States, from 
every province in Canada and from 
more than fifty foreign lands. 

“The inquiries from outside the 
United States,” said Mr. Kelly, “have 
totaled 102,276, including those from 
Canada. Of this number 25,168 have 
come from countries outside conti- 
nental North America and are pre- 
sumably the result of U. S. and Cana- 
dian magazines circulated abroad. 
The result, we think, is rather remark- 
able, in view of the fact that none of 
our ads is published anywhere outside 
the United States and Canada. 

“Some 5,942 inquiries have come 
from the Philippines, and 1,711 of 
those writing from there have enrolled 
in religious instruction by mail. Even 
more extraordinary, perhaps, are the 
inquiries from Ceylon, totaling 2,894, 
from India, 2,345; and from Africa, 
1,197. There have been 1,700 from 
England, 1,364 from South America, 
857 from Hawaii, 239 from Holland, 
1,070 from Panama, 408 from Malaya 
and, believe it or not, one from 
Russia.” 

Inquiries from the ads are received 
at the Supreme Council’s Religious 
Information Bureau, 4422 Lindell 
Blvd., St. Louis, where a staff of ap- 
proximately thirty takes care of the 
mail and the religious instructions. 
The work is in charge of four priests. 
The course of religious instruction 
consists of a book and six sets of text 
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questions that can be answered by 
means of check marks and require no 
lengthy written answers. 


PROCEDURE IS THOROUGH 


To avoid any possible errors or 
misstatements, the procedure in the 
handling of this Knights of Columbus 
campaign is painstaking and _ thor- 
ough. The booklets, which are of 
such vital impact to the success of 
the campaign, are prepared by 
specialists on the subject. Then the 
booklets are turned over to the 
agency as a guide for the preparation 
of the advertisements. After the 
agency completes the advertising 
copy, this and the booklet manv- 
script are sent to Mr. Hart. 

After passing his inspection, they 
are forwarded to Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
Leo M. Finn, supreme chaplain of 
the Knights of Columbus, and re- 
turned to Mr. Hart with Monsignor 
Finn’s comments and _ suggestions. 
The copy next goes to the Chancery 
Office of the St. Louis Archdiocese, 
and then to the official church censors 
for careful reading, comment and 
editing where necessary. When finally 
approved, the advertisements and 
booklets are given the official im- 
primatur of the Archbishop of St. 
Louis, Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter. 

That the final K of C ads emerge 
fresh, newsy and readable from this 
rigorous approval procedure is 4 
compliment to the talent of the copy 
writers who write them and to the 
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| judgment, cooperation and apprecia- 
tion of the many officials who pass 
on them. 

There have been some interesting 
sidelights. Those publishers who had 
the foresight and courage to accept 
the K of C campaign discovered that 
not only were they deriving a regular 
source of income out of it, but also 
a paid-for editorial feature. This was 
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evidenced from the many letters re- 
ceived from readers congratulating 
the Knights on their “articles” and 
“writings.” Circulation losses were 
negligible. When complaints were 
received, the Supreme Council forti- 
fied the publisher’s position by sup- 
plying him with copies of a large 
number of letters from members of 
other churches praising the program. 


¢ 





Red Barbarism 


When subjected to scientific analysis, Communism is exposed as not a new 
idea but a throwback to ancient barbarism. 


It professes to be a people’s revolution, but in every case it has established an 
oligarchy which rules the people by force and by terror. 

It promises liberation, but it delivers humanity into the bonds of complete 
slavery. 

It calls itself a people’s democracy, but it suppresses every human right to the 
whim of the state. 


It appeals to the hungry and hopeless with offers of bread and security, but 
exacts a terrible price in bloodshed and torture. 

Communism has robbed the individual of the right to call his soul his own. 
Once the Iron Curtain descends upon him, he becomes a pawn of the state. He 
loses all his inalienable rights. He may be deprived of life, liberty and property 
without due process of law. At any moment and for any reason, an individual, 
a family, a community and all they have worked for and struggled for throughout 
their existence may be rubbed out by order of the state, which proclaims only one 
basic law—the law of the jungle, the law that the end justifies the means. 

This is Communism. This is tyranny at its worst. This is the edge of the 
sword which is now brandished over the civilized world.—George Meany, President 
of the AFL, at Convention of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
Stockholm, Sweden, July 4, 1953. 








Reprinted from Lasor 


@¢ J) EEXAMINED, I say, and re- 
oriented, not withdrawn.” 
Charles Clayton Morrison, former 
editor-in-chief and now a contribu- 
ting editor of The Christian Century, 
thus sums up his present social think- 
ing regarding the long and consist- 
ent partisan support which the 
churches have given to the union. 

In his provocative article which 
appeared in the January 21, 1953 
issue of The Christian Century, Dr. 
Morrison recalls how American Prot- 
estantism more than a half-century 
ago struck the missing note in its 
prevailing presentation of the Chris- 
tian gospel—the note of Christianity’s 
responsibility for the character of the 
social order. 

At that time highly industrialized 
American society was founded on a 
capitalistic system with a laissez-faire 
philosophy. The “social gospel” cried 
out against the long workday, the 
long week, the low wages. 

But now many, if not most, of 
these injustices have been corrected 
or are on the way to being corrected. 
Dr. Morrison believes that “virtually 
the whole labor community has been 
organized until it now represents the 
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most powerful bloc in our democ- 
racy.” The churches, he says, fail to 
take adequate account of the social 
experience of the past half-century 
and of the social changes that have 
occurred during the period since the 
social gospel emerged in American 
Protestantism. “This raises the ques- 
tion,” he continues, “whether the long 
and consistent partisan support which 
the churches have given to the union 
ought not now to be reexamined. Re- 
examined, I say, and reoriented, not 
withdrawn.” 

Dr. Morrison has done a service 
in calling attention to the necessity 
of bringing our social thinking up to 
date. Principles don’t change, but 
conditions do. It is a mistake to casti- 
gate capitalism today for what it was 
fifty years ago. Equally mistaken is 
the attitude that labor in general is 
now no better off than it was at the 
turn of the century. 

Some of Dr. Morrison’s observa- 
tions and analyses, however, are 
questionable. He makes the accusa- 
tion, for example, that the social 
leadership of American Protestant- 
ism is still acting on the uncritical 
“assumption that whatever the unions 
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+ demand is good.” This will surely 
come as a surprise to many of his 
confreres. 

Again, he says that virtually the 
whole labor community has been or- 
ganized until it now represents the 
, most powerful bloc in our democracy. 
This is surely an exaggeration! 

But it is especially when Dr. Mor- 
tion considers two evils upon which 
» “the churches should now focus their 
critical concern” that he causes one 
much uneasiness. 


— = 


THE RicHT To STRIKE 


“The churches,” he advises, “must 
condemn as morally and socially vi- 
cious the alleged ‘right’ to strike. The 
strike has been christened as a right, 
not by the application of any ethical 
principle, but by the catering of 
political parties and legislators to the 
power of the labor union.” It is “in- 
herently” immoral and can no longer 


. & be justified. 
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Such a statement is regrettable. We 
should prefer to feel that the author 
really didn’t mean what he said. 
Surely, he didn’t mean to conclude 
that, merely because the strike wea- 
pon has been abused at times, there- 
fore all strikes are immoral. Surely, 
he doesn’t mean to imply that Prot- 
estant churches have defended the 
“tight” to strike merely for political 
or opportunistic reasons. 

Dr. Morrison wisely suggests that 
“the churches should now help gov- 
ernment, labor and capital to dis- 
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cover ways and means, and funda- 
mental principles of justice, for re- 
solving the conflicts of interest.” But 
what of these “fundamental principles 
of justice”? Isn’t the right to strike 
such a fundamental principle? 

Moralists are unanimously agreed 
that, whenever certain conditions are 
fulfilled, the right to strike exists. 
This right is a natural right. It is one 
of those rights which flow from the 
fact that all men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights. Workers do not cease to be 
human beings, nor do they lose their 
human rights, simply because they be- 
come involved in justified work stop- 
pages. This right to strike springs 
from nature. Neither the state nor 
anyone else may abolish it. 

Unquestionably the right to strike 
has been abused. Union leaders have 
often called strikes which could never 
be defended. But the solution lies not 
in a denial of such a fundamental 
right, but rather in the correction of 
abuses. 

One reason why Mr. Morrison be- 
lieves the Christian church can no 
longer condone the strike seems to 
be that “today a strike involves or 
threatens to involve the disruption 
and paralysis of the nation’s total 
economy.” Such a statement cannot 
be defended. For every strike that 
may paralyze the nation’s total econ- 
omy there are thousands that do not. 

It may well be argued that a paral- 
ysis strike cannot be justified. But 
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the proof will lie, not in declaring the 
general right to strike to be inherent- 
ly immoral, but rather in demonstra- 
ting how a particular strike fails to 
fulfill all the necessary conditions to 
make it morally justifiable. 


DEMOCRACY IN UNIONS 


Dr. Morrison then considers the 
second evil of our “new capitalistic- 
labor economy.” The unions claim 
to be organized on a democratic 
basis. But in practice their “democ- 
racy” is more akin to the “democ- 
racy of fascism or sovietism. 

No doubt union “democracy” 
leaves much to be desired. Too fre- 
quently unions are run by men who 
have risen too fast for their own good 
and the union’s good. The rank and 
file often fear their leaders much 
more than they do their bosses. Ty- 
rannical union leaders can be much 
more vicious and heartless than many 
employers. 

But even here care should be had 
that the record be kept straight. There 
is just as much democracy in organ- 
ized labor as there is in organized 
management. The average stockhold- 
er can be rendered just as impotent 
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as the average union member. Surely, * 
in either case it is not a desirable 
situation. Abuses must be corrected. 
But union “democracy” should not 
be singled out as if it were the only 
offender. 

The Washington Times-Herald 
looked with favor upon Dr. Mor- 
rison’s article, regarded it as “strong 
language,” then asked, “But what 
disinterested person can find a flaw 
in Dr. Morrison’s argument?” 

Our answer is that any number of 
disinterested persons—-statisticians, 
economists, moralists—can find 
faults in it. The flaws are all too 
obvious. 

This is not to pass judgment on the 
personal motives of Dr. Morrison. 
Undoubtedly he is sincere, and he is 
certainly correct when he urges “that 
the Christian responsibility of the 
churches should now be defined in 
terms of stabilizing our present econ- 


omy.” ‘ 


Especially commendable is his 
phrase, “fundamental principles of 
justice for resolving the conflicts of 
interest.” 

But let’s be sure what these funda- 
mental principles are! 


There are not enough priests today because there were not enough vocations 
ten years ago, and there will still be a serious shortage ten years from now because 
there are not enough vocations today. Prayers for the growth of the Church must 
include prayers for more workers in the vineyard.—Tue Priest, Huntington, Ind., 


November, 1953. 
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Education and Liberty 
J. M. O’NEILL 


Reprinted from Sociat OrpeR* 


HEN the president of the 

oldest university in a “nation 
conceived in liberty” writes a book 
on the relation of education to liber- 
ty, the discussion should receive the 
careful consideration of citizens in- 
terested in either. 

Dr. Conant’s Education and Lib- 
erty (Harvard University Press) is 
such a discussion. It presents first 
some interesting information on the 
school systems in England, New Zea- 
land and Australia. For anyone seek- 
ing up-to-date, carefully organized 
data on certain aspects of the educa- 
tional systems in those countries, this 
book is a valuable source. With the 
information goes a certain amount of 
comparison between their systems 
and the U. S. system. For instance: 
“The uniqueness of the American 
pattern can be summed up in two 
sentences. In the United States, less 
than a third of the boys and girls 16 
to 17 years of age are not attending 
school. In the four British countries, 
less than a third of the same age 
group are attending school.” (p.2) 
Further, Dr. Conant reports that in 
1950 about 92 per cent of American 
school childrens were in _ public 





Dr. O'Neill is the author of Re- 
ligion and Education under the 
Constitution and Catholicism and 
American Freedom. The latter is 
an effective rejoinder to the Blan- 
shard attack on the Church. 











schools, 6 per cent in church-con- 
nected schools and 2 per cent in non 
church private schools. 


PoINT AND PURPOSE 


However, the point and purpose of 
the book seems clearly to be expressed 
in Dr. Conant’s recommendations for 
future educational policy in the 
United States, which are disturbingly 
unsupported by the citation of objec- 
tive evidence. They seem rather to be 
based on assumptions important only 
as expressions of Dr. Conant’s atti- 
tudes. To anyone who feels inclined 
to accept Dr. Conant’s personal 
wishes and unsupported assumptions 
in regard to either what is, or what 
ought to be, the conditions govern- 
ing education in the schools of the 
United States, such passages, of 
course, may be quite persuasive. |} 
seriously doubt, however. if they will 
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be accepted by most Americans who 
have had much more actual contact 
with public and religious education 
in America than has ever been the 
lot of Dr. Conant. 


As one with long and varied ex- 
perience as a teacher in seven States 
and every grade, from the first in a 
country district school to university 
seminars open only to graduate stu- 
dents, I find Dr. Conant’s assump- 
tions on public and religious and pri- 
vate education in the United States 
unrealistic and almost totally un- 
acceptable. 


My own schooling was wholly in 
public education. I have spent forty 
years as a teacher in public education 
and six in non-Catholic private edu- 
cation. While I have never been either 
a student or a teacher in any Catholic 
educational institution, I have had a 
great deal of contact with religious 
education—including that of a father 
of six children, all of whom, at vari- 


ous times, attended both public 
schools and Catholic parochial 
schools. 


Dr. Conant’s program for the near 
future is laid out in ten suggestions 
(pp. 57-58). TF quote only the first 
four: 


Within a few years the number of 
adolescents in this country will be 50 
per cent greater than at present. Look- 
ing forward to that time, I suggest that: 

1. We do not expand our four-year 
colleges either as to number or as to 
size. 

2. We do not expand the four-year 
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programs in our universities; rather, 
we contract them. 

3. We attempt to make a two-year 
college course (following the regular 
high school course) fashionable; to this 
end we might award a bachelor’s de- 
gree of general studies to the graduates 
of such colleges. 

4. We endeavor to create a climate 
of opinion in which the length of the 
education beyond eighteen is not con- 
sidered the hallmark of its respecta- 
bility. 

In explanation Dr. Conant writes: 

These proposals contemplate an even- 
tual shift in the educational pattern of 
the United States. The percentage of 
an age group attending secondary 
schools at age 14 to 18 would he, if 
anything, increased; so too would the 
percentage of the 18 to 20 year olds 
attending a local two-year college. But 
the percentage of the total number 18 
to 22 years old enrolled in four-year 
liberal arts colleges and four-year uni- 
versity programs would be decreased 
by at least a half. Note, I propose to 
accomplish this not by cutting back the 
present size or number of four-year 
colleges but simply by failing to expand 
them when “the wave of the future”— 
the increased number of youths—shall 
reach their doors. 

The content of Dr. Conant’s curric- 
ulum leading to the bachelor’s degree 
after two years of college work in- 
cludes “a study of history, the ele- 
ments of political science, economics, 
sociology and geography, some illus- 
trations of the methods of the natural 
sciences, together with a study of 
literature and the arts conducted with 
due regard for developing emotional 
maturity and wisdom.” He remarks 
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that his belief was called by a British 
educator “a naive faith.” I suspect 
hat he will find that most American 
wllege teachers and administrators 
vill use no gentler word in character- 
iting this program as something to 
be competently and adequately cov- 
eed in two years of college work. 


+ He does make one recommendation 


vhich I feel sure will be heartily en- 
dorsed, as it has been for many years, 
by American educators in both the 
high school and college field, viz., 
that the public high schools should 
py much more attention to—and 
provide much better training for— 
the more intellectually able youth of 
the country. It strikes me, however, 
that this wish on Dr. Conant’s part is, 
fom the standpoint of practical ad- 
ministration, quite inconsistent with 
his desire to have all American chil- 
dren educated together in public 


* schools. 


THREAT TO FREEDOM 
Throughout this book Dr. Conant 


urges public schools for all American 
youth (though he is not advocating 
kgislation to compel all American 
thildren to go to public schools). 
However, the fact that Dr. Conant 
does not advocate this totalitarian 
technique does not mean that his po- 
sition is less a threat to religious and 
educational freedom in this country. 
The support of his position and in- 
fuence for the anti-religious educa- 
tional forces here, even when limited 
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to the realm of persuasion rather 
than compulsion, is still a matter 
which I think should arouse concern 
in anyone devoted to genuine free- 
dom for education and religion in 
the United States. 


Again and again in his book, as he 
had done earlier (particularly in his 
Boston speech of April 7, 1952), Dr. 
Conant remarks that the local respon- 
sibility for education which resides in 
the various community school boards 
constitutes an insurance against State- 
imposed uniformity. He feels that this 
is adequate protection against regi- 
mentation imposed by the govern- 
ment on all American children. He al- 
leges that “each State is the sovereign 
power in regard to schools” (p. 26). 
This statement may cause readers to 
wonder if Dr. Conant is familiar with 
the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in March, 1948, in the 
famous McCollum case (333 U.S. 
203). 

In that case, the small city of 
Champaign, Illinois, conducted a “re- 
leased time” program of voluntary 
religious education in public school 
buildings, taught without public ex- 
pense by teachers sent in by various 
denominations, Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish. The opportunity to offer 
such instruction was given for one 
period a week to any religious group 
that asked for it. Only those students 
were released for such classes whose 
parents made a written request for 
release. This system had the approval 
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of the State legislature, the trial 
courts, the State supreme court, the 
State educational machinery, the 
school board of Champaign and the 
parents of over 120 children in the 
program. It was opposed by the par- 
ents of one child who was not in 
the program because his parents 
chose not to have him there. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States de- 
clared that this program constituted 
“an establishment of religion” (with- 
out specifying which religion was 
established) and was therefore un- 
constitutional because it violated the 
First Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. The Court made 
no attempt to square this decision 
with total United States history from 
1791 to 1948 as written by Congress, 
Presidents and Supreme Court. 

If the Court is to continue to act. 
as Professor Edward S. Corwin of 
Princeton said it acted in this case, 
as a superior Board of Education 
for the country so far as public 
schools are concerned, it seems that 
Dr. Conant should abandon his idea 
that each State is sovereign in regard 
to schools. Clearly, local school 
boards will lack power to carry out 
the results of the democratic proce- 
dures of either State or the locality— 
if these procedures happen to run 
contrary to the private opinions of 
the men on the bench. If this is to be 
the »attern in our public education, 
then quite obviously the only oppor- 
tunity to continue the American tra- 
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ditions of freedom of religion and : 


education, so far as schools are con- 
cerned, will be found in our religious 
and private schools. 


UNREALISTIC ASPECT 


A particularly unrealistic aspect of 
Dr. Conant’s faith in public schools 
as against religious and _ private 
schools is found in his remark 
(p. 62): “It may well be that the 
ideological struggle with Communism 
in the next fifty years will be won on 
the playing fields of the public high 
schools of the United States.” Any- 
one familiar with the attempts to get 
the ideology of Communism out of 
American public schools and to pre- 
vent more of it from getting into 
them, as reported in the public press, 
and the absence of similar reports 
on Communism in religious and 
private schools should again be im- 
pressed with Dr. Conant’s ability 
to avoid the implications of reality. 

Throughout he makes uncompli- 
mentary assumptions in comparing 
public to non-public education with- 
out citing any evidence. He speaks 
about “communities where antag: 
onistic cultural groups destroy most 
of the advantages of a comprehen- 
sive school.” Never does he identify 
such a community or prove the ad- 
vantages of a comprehensive public 
school over any other school. This 
simple assumption that cultural 
groups conducting their own schools 
are antagonistic to public schools 
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is completely contrary to the facts in 
many communities where I have 
lived and worked. He remarks fur- 
ther: “For those youth today are 
really fortunate who can attend a 
local public secondary school where 
boys and girls with a variety of re- 
ligious and economic backgrounds 
study and play together.” This seems 
to me a pitifully inadequate basis for 
judging the quality of any school. 
Dr. Conant continues: “The majority 
of young Americans are now enjoy- 
ing these advantages. That this is so 
is the principal reason that I for one 
have confidence in the future of this 
ration.” 


I submit that most Americans of 
much experience with children and 
schools will say that those are really 
fortunate who attend truly good 
schools, the best schools available. If 
decisions concerning their children 
are valid evidence of parents’ opin- 
ions, then there is widespread belief 
among Catholics, Jews and Protes- 
tants that in some localities the best 
schools are religious while in other 
localities the best schools are public. 


THE CHoIrce oF Non-CATHOLICS 


One of my colleagues, who called 
himself an atheist, once expressed 
his disappointment upon failing to 
get his son into a Catholic parochial 
school. I asked him why he wanted 
his child there. His reply was: “It’s 
the best damn school in the city!” 
Another colleague and his wife 
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(both regular church-going Baptists) . 
whose school experience included a 
number of communities, said that 
the best school their children ever 
attended was a Catholic parochial 
school. They had succeeded in get- 
ting the children admitted to it in 
preference to the available public 
schools. These instances can be mul- 
tiplied in various sections. I have 
been told (and I believe) that some 
Catholic parochial schools would 
have no room for Catholic children 
if all non-Catholic applicants were 
admitted. 


Recently I visited a group of Catho- 
lic Sisters in a small Southern city 
with a total Catholic population of 
75 persons (not families). These 
Sisters conduct a school in which 
they give a complete course from 
primary grades through college pre- 
paration. I asked how this could be, 
if there were only 75 Catholics of 
all ages there. The answer was: “Oh, 
the majority of our students are non- 
Catholics! They come to our school 
because so many parents prefer our 
school to the public schools.” While 
this is a striking situation which 
probably could not be exactly dupli- 
cated in many American communi 
ties, certainly in academic circles 
there are many non-Catholic parents 


who choose Catholic parochial 
schools in preference to public 
schools. 


I suppose that most American par- 
ents with an informed attitude to- 
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ward the education of their children 
want to give them the best education 
possible. Children cannot be put into 
cold storage to wait ten years until 
the local school situation changes to 
something desirable. Children have 
to go to school at the right age 
and they have to go to the schools 
available to them. Not only that, but 
thoughtful parents believe common- 
ly that some of their children are 
better off in one type of school and 
some in another. The idea that all 
children are alike and react most 
favorably to identical school sur- 
roundings seems to me a position 
that can hardly be held by parents 
of more than one child. The consti- 
tution and laws of our land seem 
universally to agree with the ancient 
teaching of the Catholic Church and 
with the principles “implicit in a 
scheme of ordered liberty” (a fre- 
quent phrase in Supreme Court opin- 
ions) that the primary responsibility 
for the upbringing and education of 
children is the parents’. That Dr. 
Conant disagrees with millions of 
American parents of every religious 
belief and of none is substantially 
irrelevant. 


Basic PosiTIon 


Dr. Conant’s basic position ex- 
pressed both here in his book and 
in his Boston speech is this: “The 
greater the proportion of our youth 
who fail to attend our public schools 
and who receive their education else- 
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where, the greater the threat to our 
democratic unity. To use taxpayers’ 
money to assist private schools is to 
suggest that American society use 
its own hands to destroy itself” 
(p. 81). He clearly assumes that if 
religious schools were not available, 
the public schools would be satis. 
factory. There are thousands of 
American communities without re- 
ligious schools where public schools 
are deplorable. He offers nothing— 
literally nothing—in justification of 
these assumptions. He does remark 
that the “critics of public schools 
in the United States should show 
their colors” (p. 79) and he assumes 
again that those who select religious 
schools or private non-religious 
schools for their children (under the 
circumstances in which they find 
themselves at a particular time) are 
antagonistic to, and critics of, pub- 
lic schools per se. 


What do the critics (some of them 4 
public school teachers and adminis- 
trators) conceal that should properly 
be called “their colors?” Such critics 
usually make quite specific charges 
and the good ones always offer some- 
thing more substantial than emo- 
tional attitudes to back up their 
criticism. 

Were Dr. Conant to use his great 





influence to get his co-critics of re. 


ligious and private education to show, 
not their colors, but some evidence 
to back up their criticism and emo- 
tional attitudes, he would make a 
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significant contribution to educa- 
tional discussion in this country. 


“Not AGAINST ANYTHING” 


Dr. Conant was reported (New 
York Times, February 4, 1953, p. 14) 
as having told the congressional com- 
mittee considering his nomination 
to the post of High Commissioner to 
Germany that his Boston speech of 
last April was “in no way anti- 
religious” and was not “against any- 
thing.” I challenge the accuracy of 
both his statements. His Boston 
speech and the book under review 
are both unmistakably “against re- 
ligious schools” and are therefore 
clearly anti-religious in one way, viz.: 
they are anti-religious education. 

If Dr. Conant believes what he 
says and is not against religious edu- 
cation, he ought to be. He ought to 
be against any system or practice 
which in his opinion constitutes a 
threat to American democracy or 
democratic unity, and clearly he 
should be against the existence of 
any system which, if expanded by 
public funds or otherwise, would de- 
stroy American society. If not, he 
must be lacking in a proper devotion 
to American democracy. As The Pilot 
(Boston diocesan paper) remarked 
April 26, 1952, on the Conant speech, 
if the independent or parochial school 
“js genuinely anti-democratic, it not 
only should receive no tax funds or 
government encouragement, but it 
should in simple truth be destroyed. 
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We simply must not ask that ‘Amer- 
ican society use its own hands to 
destroy itself.’ ” 

“If a religious group starts a school 
in a community,” writes Dr. Conant 
(p. 84), “it is difficult for the pro- 
moters to avoid showing a deroga- 
tory attitude towards a rival public 
school.” If a citizen in a free society 
thinks for any reason at all that the 
available public school is unfit for 
his children, why shouldn’t he show 
a derogatory attitude toward that 
school? Some public schools are very 
bad indeed, and if Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones live in a community with a 
poor public school system and have 
a family of children who soon have 
to enter one school or other, their 
promotion of a religious school in 
their cmmunity, based on a deroga- 
tory attitude toward the public school, 
would be an entirely proper, public- 
spirited action. 

Dr. Conant exempts colleges and 
universities from his attack on re- 
ligious and private education. Con- 
cerning this aspect of his Boston 
speech, Dean James Pike of the Epis- 
copal Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine wrote (New York Times, 
April 12, 1952): “For three days 
running a bitter attack was made on 
those who would seek to build edu- 
cation on religious convictions and 
allegiances because it was felt that 
such education interfered with the 
primary allegiance, American democ- 
racy. .. . Those educational adminis- 











trators who attack us are really at- 
tacking religious freedom and in 
joining the attack the president of 
a private university is really sawing 
off the limb on which he sits.” 


The inference seems legitimate 
that if a non-public high school is a 
threat to American democracy, then 
Harvard University as a great non- 
public university must be a much 
more potent threat. Dr. Conant’s an- 
swer to this point (as anticipatory 
rebuttal) is entitled to a grade of 
exactly zero. He writes (p. 85): “ ‘If 
a private college is worth supporting, 
why are not all private schools worth- 
while?’ it is asked. This argument 
misses the point at issue: namely, the 
value to our society of a school en- 
rolling essentially all the youth of a 
eommunity.” If this is the issue, why 
not argue it instead of assuming it? 
In the conduct of orderly and com- 
petent controversy, in courts, legis- 
latures, college faculties and else- 
where, the issues are the vital mat- 
ters which require proof. They have: 
to be debated, net assumed. 


ASSUMPTIONS AND UNREALITY 


In fact, Dr. Conant’s whole com- 
parison of religious and private edu- 
cation with public is an elaborate 
“begging the question”—assuming 
the precise matters which must be 
proved in order to validate the posi- 
tion taken. 


Probably the climax of this book 
is in the following statement (p. 79): 
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“Therefore, I think it is only fair to 
insist that the critics of our public 
schools should make clear their stand 
on two important points. To each one 
who questions the performance of 
our public schools, I would ask the 
question: ‘would you like to increase 
the number and scope of the private 
schools?’ If the answer is in the af- 
firmative, I would then ask a second 
question: ‘Do you look forward to 
the day when tax money will directly 
or indirectly assist these schools?’ If 
the answer is again in the affirmative, 
the lines have been clearly drawn 
and a rational debate on a vital issue 
can proceed.” Dr. Conant would an- 
swer both these questions in the nega- 
tive. 

In my opinion, neither question 
can be answered by responsible and 
informed persons in either a flat 
“yes” or a flat “no.” How can there 
be a general answer universally ap- 
plicable to the thousands of widely 
varying American communities, in 
regard to the desirability of increas- 
ing the number and scope of private 
schools? Where? When? How? Un- 
der what conditions? The answers 
to these questions not only must (so 
long as we remain a free society) but 
should depend solely upon the opin- 
ion of the people in any given civic 
unit as to whether or not increasing 
the number and scope of private 
schools would improve the oppor- 
tunity for the kind of education they 
want their children to have. In some 
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communities, and there must be thou- 
sands of them, religious and private 
schools do a better job than public 
schools. This is not only true now, 
but probably will be true for many 
decades to come, and again parents 
can’t wait decades before sending 
their children to school. The assump- 
tion that if there were no private and 
religious schools here, there would be 
everywhere good public schools (at 
least good enough for other people’s 
children) is not even entitled to be 
damned by the faint praise of “wish- 
ful thinking.” It seems to result from 
an avoidance of both information 
and thought. 


The second question seems clearly 
as impossible to answer with a simple 
“yes” or “no” as the first. Asked 
whether he looks “forward to the day 
when tax money will directly or in- 
directly assist” private and religious 
schools, a person should demand a 
bit of specificity before replying. 
How much money? From what 
sources? For what purposes? On 
whose approval? With what super- 
vision? What is the alternative? And 
what is meant by “directly” and “in- 
directly ?” 


Usinc Tax Supportrep FAci tities 


Anyone aware of the history and 
current status of education in the 
United States can look around and 
see instances when tax money has 
been, and is being and will be, used 
to assist religious and private schools. 
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Every State in the Union has used 
tax-supported facilities and person- 
nel to assist religious schools in some 
ways constantly from the day of 
origin until today. Tax exemption 
and compulsory attendance machin- 
ery are substantially universal meth- 
ods of giving public assistance to 
religious schools. And there are 
others used in many States. 

Although Dr. Conant refers fre- 
quently to possible “support” of non- 
public schools by taxation and im- 
plies that there is a current campaign 
to get “support” (undefined) for reli- 
gious schools, I know of no such 
campaign. I am confident that Dr. 
Conant knows of none at the present 
time and I seriously doubt if there 
has ever been in this country a re- 
sponsible expression from any edu- 
cational or religious authorities ad- 
vocating for religious schools 
unqualified, general and full support 
such as the public schools have. 

To what extent, under what cir- 
cumstances, for what purpose, some- 
time, somewhere in America, some 
civic unit should be asked to give 
more assistance to religious schools 
than is now being given, and whether 
I or anyone else would approve or 
disapprove seems to me wholly im- 
possible for anyone to prophesy. Dr. 
Conant, and those who recently made 
a public statement to the effect that 
the Catholic Bishops now should 
guarantee that never would direct 
support of Catholic schools be sought. 











are asking a question on which no 
one today could give more than a 
guess. The Bishops could no more 
give such a guarantee than the pres- 
ent administration in Washington 
could give a guarantee that the Fed- 
eral budget will be balanced in 1983. 
Further, they are showing a lack 
of faith in American democracy. No 
civic unit can ever give support to 
Catholic, Episcopal, Jewish, Baptist, 
Lutheran or other type of religious 
school unless the majority of the 
community want to do it. If they 
want to, and can do it legally under 
the constitutions and laws of the 
democratic system in which they live, 
whose business is it? Those who live 
in a democracy always live danger- 
ously—in danger that they may find 
themselves in the minority. The no- 
tion that a single religious group, as 
Catholic, Protestant or Jewish, has 
only one attitude on such public as- 
sistance is complete nonsense. 


FaLsE ACCUSATIONS 


Today thousands of American 
Catholics and thousands of Ameri- 
cans in different denominations con- 
sider their religious schools to be 1) 
expressions of our prized religious 
and educatienal freedom, 2) as fine 
a contribution to American democ- 
racy as the public schools and 3) 
quite guiltless in the matter of Dr. 
Conant’s uncomplimentary and un- 
supported assumptions. The motives, 
procedures and results that are gen- 
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erally characteristic of these religious, 
schools are being widely misrepre. 
sented. These inaccuracies are often 
quite naturally accepted as the truth, 
on the basis of the position and repu- 
tation of the men who make them, 
Such acceptance, plus the fact that 
Dr. Conant is probably the most in- 
fluential opponent of religious educa- 
tion in the U. S. today, seems to de- 
mand that we challenge the validity 4 
of his assumptions and the accuracy 
of his alleged “facts.” If false as- 
sumptions and unsupported charges 
go unchallenged, our society may find 
itself back in the days of bitter re- 
ligious strife. For there are others 
besides Dr. Conant in this campaign. 
In the Boston meeting (according 
to Benjamin Fine in the New York 
Times) after Dr. Conant had taken 
his position that religious and private 
education threaten American unity, 
he also said that a dual.system of 
education—religious and public—is , 
endangering “the American principle 
of a single public school system for 
all youth.” Clearly there is no such 
American principle and there never 
has been. Government-controlled edu- 
cation for all youth is a necessary 
aspect of all dictatorships. It is the 
antithesis of an American principle. 
Further, non-public schools, sub- 
stantially all of them religious, were 4 
the only schools known to the found- 
ers of this country and to its people 
throughout its early history. Even the 
public schools in America were, for 
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generations after their beginning, es- 
sentially Protestant schools at public 
expense. 

In spite of all this, Dr. Oberholser 
of Denver, President of the Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, in 
joining forces with Dr. Conant, was 
reported as saying that the “philos- 
ophy back of non-public schools is 
dangerous.” If this is true, religion 
must be a danger to America. | 
should like to see the evidence on 
which one arrives at such a conclu- 
sion. Was religious education an en- 
emy of national unity and American 
democracy throughout the early days 
of this country? Are unity and dem- 
ocracy absent from all the countries 
outside the Iron Curtain which have 
more than one system of education 
for all youth? 


Lack oF EVIDENCE 


The campaign of accusation with- 
out evidence still is going on. 

The newspapers quoted Professor 
John Norton, head of the educational 
administration department at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, as 
saying to an Atlantic City meeting 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators, February 18: 

The fundamental principle that a 
man shall be considered innocent until 
proved guilty has been distorted until 
mere accusation, and sometimes the 
falsest of accusation, serves virtually 
both to convict and punish. 

Dr. Norton should know that groups 
of people and formal organizations, 
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no less than the individual, are en- 
titled to the observance of the same 
fundamental principle of all decent 
societies. But he himself failed to 
follow the principle in his very next 
quoted words: 

Public education is not merely the 
subject of honest examination and 
criticism, which is good for it. It is the 
object of a conspiracy which seeks 
nothing less than its replacement by a 
fragmented system of schools organized 
along the lines of our religious and 
social cleavages. 

Conspiracy is a bitter word. 

If Professor Norton knows of any 
such conspiracy, he should name the 
conspirators and expose them, and 
he should give the basis for his accu- 
sation. Such an irresponsible attack 
on fellow Americans who happen to 
differ with him on educational ad- 
ministration is an exact parallel of 
the current Communist attack on the 
United States and of the mouthings 
of the worst opponents of public edu- 
cation. This is the sort of agitation 
which a century ago led to the burn- 
ing of convents, churches and schools 
in the bigotry riots. Unless this sort 
of rabble rousing ceases to be ac- 
cepted as educational deliberation, 
“it can happen here” once again. 

So long as we remain potentially 
a free society, it is inevitable that 
parents will differ in regard to the 
education they want their children 
to have, and they will have the kind 
of education for their children which 
they want if it meets common stand- 
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ards of basic knowledge and skill. 
The way to stop the idea of “divi- 
siveness’ in America is to stop pre- 
sending that the very heart of Ameri- 
can freedom inevitably promotes di- 
visiveness—stop pretending that we 
cannot have unity without uniformity, 
stop pretending that there is some- 
thing evil in the American concept of 
a complex society of cultural plural- 
ism, of the right to be different, in 
short in our basic concept of free- 
dom. Whether Drs. Conant, Oberhol- 
ser, Norton and their fellow workers 
like it or not, so long as America pre- 
serves the rudiments of a free society, 
we are going to have religious 
schools. We shall probably have more 
and more of them so long as the 
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Supreme Court continues to distort 
the Constitution in order to enforce 
total and absolute secularism on the 
public school system. 

Both religious and public educa- 
tion have great contributions to make 
to our complex culture. All people 
who believe in our diversified culture 
and who believe in American freedom 
and American democracy, personal 
freedom, religious freedom and free- 
dom of education, should recognize 
the fact that we are going to have both 
religious and public education in this 
country and should work for the im. 
provement of both kinds of schools. 
We should have an end to epithets, 
accusations, false charges and to 
drifts toward totalitarianism in the 
name of liberty. 





Academic Freedom and Students 


{Intellectual disabling of our students is the real and far-reaching tragedy 
ensuing from the uncertainty and even perversion which bedevil our educational 
freedom. More deeply of concern than the rights of educators are the rights of the 
student to intellectual and moral integrity. Something eternal, not temporal, is 
in danger—the immortal soul of the student. From education he has the inalienable 
right to a fitting and proper development of his intellect in truth and his will in 
goodness. To tamper with this right in the interests of so-called academic freedom 
is to outrage the student’s God-given dignity and to make satanic sport of his 
destiny in God.—TuHe Maeniricat, Manchester, N. H., August, 1953. 
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[' WAS just six years ago that 
my wife and | started out on an 
adventure that will have repercus- 
sions even in eternity. We were plen- 
ty scared at that time, believe me, 
even though we did not realize (nor 
do we yet fully realize) the far-reach- 
ing implications of the step we were 
about to take. 

But before I go further into this, 
let me flashback just a bit to round 
out the reasons why we embarked 
upon our (to us) unique adventure. 
We were married for a number of 
years, and God blessed us with two 
fine, healthy children, boys they were. 
Like most couples who try to have a 
correct sense of eternal values, we 
wanted more children than just two. 
As a matter of fact, we stood ready to 
take as many as it was the Lord’s 
pleasure to send us. 

But God decreed no more children 
for the Buechels. Humanly speaking. 
we were heartbroken, buf God’s Will 
alone mattered. We had our two boys. 
Lots of couples have none at all. How- 
ever, God knows what He is doing. 
He sees the overall picture. while we 
see but the working side. 

It was at this point that our ad- 


venture began, six years ago. It was 
like a bolt out of the blue that the 
thought came to us almost simulta- 
neously, “There are lots of babies in 
the world who, for one reason or an- 
other, do not have mothers and 
fathers to take care of them and love 
them. Why don’t we see about adopt- 
ing one?” That was the beginning. 
that was the starting gun, the drop 
of the green flag, or what have you. 
From that moment on, the adventure 
of adoption became our life. 

But just as the happiness of the 
Garden of Paradise was marred by 
the wily serpent, so our anticipatory 
happiness was marred almost before 
it began. “Why have more children? 
God fixed things so we couldn’t have 
any more naturally. Why not let well 
enough alone? Besides, with only 
two children to support, and those 
two pretty well grown up already. 
look at all the fun we can have. Our 
days of scrimping and saving a penny 
here and a nickel there are practicall, 
over. We can go on long vacations. 
We can buy the latest model car. 
Why, we can even afford to invest 
in a brand new house, and carry it 
without too much of a struggle. Why 
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stick our necks out for someone else’s 
child, when we are practically sitting 
in the lap of luxury?” 

Temptation? You’re not kidding. 
Especially when a couple has been 
married a dozen years, and have had 
to keep their noses to the grindstone 
every one of them. We saw other 
couples all about us who were having 
good times because they weren’t tied 
down with children. It was a bright 
picture to look at and, looking back 
at it now, it isn’t too hard to under- 
stand what Eve went through when 
she was accosted by the serpent. 
When all the bright and shiny bau- 
bles of the world are dangled before 
the eyes of us poor mortals, it’s pretty 
hard to resist. Without the aid of 
God, we never could resist. 


SENSE OF VALUES 


So we asked help from God. We 
asked for a truly Catholic sense of 
values. We wanted to please God, 
more than ourselves. And God, in 
characteristic fashion, made it pos- 
sible for us to please Him and our- 
selves too. After six years, we are 
firmly convinced that if you “seek 
first the Kingdem of God and His 
Justice, all these other things will be 
given to you besides.” Those aren’t 
just pretty sounding phrases. That’s 
divinely inspired truth that any of us 
can easily test and prove for himself. 

Long vacations are fine, but not 
one of them could compare to five 
minutes spent meditating at the crib- 
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side of your sleeping child. A sleek 
new car, in pastel shades, is some- 
thing dear to the heart of most men, 
but in six years time the sleekness is 
gone, the pastel shades are spotted 
with ugly rust, and the car is termed 
“a junker,” while in six years time, 
your little baby is better than ever, 
with such vitality of soul that he is 
ready to walk in procession to re- 
ceive the Lord of heaven and earth 
in First Holy Communion. A brand 
new house is the dream of every mar- 
ried couple, but a new house means 
little if it is not alive with children. 
Houses are made to become homes, 
and a home without children is like 
a well without water. 

Once we made up our minds to go 
ahead with adoption, we lost no time. 
We set about finding out all we could 
about it. One thing stood out crystal 
clear to us during our intensive re- 
search. If you’re going to adopt at 
all, adopt only through an authorized 
agency. That is the very heart of suc- 
cessful adoption. Read and reread 
that statement if you or any of your 
friends are planning adoption. It is 
impossible to emphasize this point 
enough. 

Why make such a fuss over what 
seems to be trivial? I'll tell you. Not 
too many years ago, people were 
afraid to adopt children because so 
many of them turned out wrong. 
Some of the babies became idiotic, or 
feebleminded, or sightless, some had 
venereal disease. Other people had the 
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hildren they had come to love deep- 
y taken away from them by the na- 
wal parents, and so on. People had 
» be really heroic to adopt a child a 
wuple of generations ago. Except in 
he case of relative adopting relative, 
option was justly looked upon as 
ipretty risky business, and no one 
in his right mind went out of his 


“wy to adopt a child. I personally 


inew of priests who strongly advised 
heir parishioners against adoption, 
because they had seen at first hand 
ihe sometimes tragic consequences of 
his act of charity. 


Today, there is no such aftermath 
of adoption if you adopt a baby 
through an agency. The agency is not 
in business to try to empty out the 
orphanages. If it were, those long 
lists that every agency has of persons 
wanting to adopt children would be 
virtually non-existent. By scientific 


} methods, the agency makes complete- 


ly certain that the baby given out for 
adoption is actually as healthy, men- 
tally and physically, as a baby could 
possibly be. If there is but the least 
trace of anything gone awry, that 
baby will never be given out for 
adoption, but will be placed instead 
ina foster home. 

The long advances made by the 
medical and psychological profes- 
sions have made possible the adop- 
tion of even tiny infants with com- 
plete assurance of well-being for 
child and parents. A social agency 
makes it standard practice to incor- 
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porate all these tests in the examina- 
tion of each child before it is given 
out for adoption. In other words, the 
child you receive from an agency is 
an all-around healthier child than 
would be, perhaps, your own natural 
child. 

Furthermore, there is the legal 
angle to consider also. Without the 
agency to make sure there will be no 
legal complications even years after- 
ward, you risk a possibility of much 
heartbreak and disappointment later 
on. And don’t say it can’t happen. 
It has happened to many, many 
couples who disregarded this basic 
rule of adoption: adopt only through 
an agency. 

When we realized what a good 
piece of advice this was, we went 
directly to the Catholic Charities in 
our city. Now, one thing you ought 
to know before you apply for a child: 
go there humbly, with a deep con- 
viction that you are seeking a great 
favor that will resound through the 
corridors of eternity itself. Remem- 
ber especially that you are not doing 
the agency a favor. They are the ones 
who are doing you the favor. 


NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS 


Oh yes. You’ve got to be suitable 
parents. It’s not just a question of 
the baby being suitable. Any Bill or 
Mary can’t walk into an agency and 
measure up to the standards that 
adoptive parents must have. The 
agency is primarily interested in the 
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well-being of the child, and you will 
never get a child unless you are suit- 
able. You’ve got to prove to them, 
first, that you cannot have children 
of your own. You’ve got to show that 
you are capable of supporting that 
child, providing for him a good home 
and lots of love. This does not mean 
that you must have piles of money in 
the bank. But a sober disposition, 
good character, average ambition 
are essential. 


Furthermore, you must prove to 
them that both husband and wife 
want the child. Sometimes, only the 
woman wants the child so as to hold 
together a marriage breaking apart 
at the seams. Children are not patch- 
es, and no agency will allow them 
to be used as such. Occasionally, the 
trained social worker will detect that 
the child is wanted for servant duties 
when old age overtakes the adopting 
couple. No child will be indentured 
for servant’s duties later on. There is 
but one reason for adoption, and that 
is love. If there is any reason present 
other than love, don’t waste your 
time or theirs by applying for a child 
for adoption. 

Well, to get back to my wife and 
me. we filled- out all the necessary 
forms. went through the stringent 
physical tests demanded, and then 
just waited. Soon, a case worker came 
to our house to look over the layout. 
In our case, the worker had to be 
satisfied—since we already had two 
children—that our house was big 
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enough to provide a separate room 
for the little girl we wanted. We 
solved the situation by putting both 
boys into a bedroom together, leaving 
a room empty for the expected ar- 
rival. 

Many people are afraid of this first 
visit. They have the idea that the 
worker is going to look in their cup- 
boards, write her name in the dust 
on the slats of your Venetian blinds, 
and otherwise make of herself an all- 
around nuisance. This isn’t so at all. 
What the worker does look for, 
though, is the liveability of the home. 
Does it look as though the child will 
have the run of the house, or must he 
play in one room only? Is everything 
kept so spotless and shiny that finger 
dobs on the furniture would be a 
major calamity? Things like that. 
And don’t think you can cover up 
these things. Experienced _ social 
workers have a way of knowing. 
Don’t ask me how they know, but 
they do just the same. 

With this first visit over, and ref- 
erences and financial status checked 
thoroughly, there was little for us to 
do but wait and—dream. The wait 
was a long one, too. We had specified 
a baby girl, as young as possible. 
That’s why our wait was longer. Had 
we asked for either boy or girl, it 
wouldn’t have taken so: long. As it 
was, it took about ten months before 
the great day arrived. Meantime. 
we’d call and check with Catholic 
Charities almost every week. We 
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didn’t want them to forget us. Every 
time the phone rang, my wife’s eyes 
would light up expectantly, and her 
rush to the phone would shame any 
Kentucky Derby winner. 


Tue Great Day ARRIVES 


Finally though, the longed-for call 
did come through, and we were be- 
side ourselves with joy. We had our 
pick of four little girl babies. Since 
we wanted a little one, we picked the 
youngest of the four, six weeks old. 
They wanted us to go and see the 
baby first, but we didn’t want to do 
that. That smacks too much of a busi- 
ness deal. You do that when you buy 
a stove or a car, but not babies. We 
arranged with the social worker to 
bring the baby directly to our home. 
She did. Before she came in the door, 
with her little pink bundle tightly 
wrapped against the weather, we 
vowed that once that little tyke was 
beneath our roof, she would never 
again leave it. 

Then we saw our baby! A beauti- 
ful little baby, with bright blue eyes, 
fair complexion and_ strawberry 
blond hair, what little of it she had 
at this age. We were deliriously 
happy with her. We loved her right 
from the start as our very own. We 
are in a unique position to know if 
there is a difference in love towards 
adopted children and your own na- 
tural children. We have both, and we 
can say with authority that there is 
no difference at all. We love one as 
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much as we do the other. If there ever 
arose a situation in which we would 
have to choose between them, frankly 
I could not do so. 


The law in my State makes a year’s 
waiting period obligatory before the 
final legal adoption, during which 
both parents and child are on pro- 
bation, as it were. Either agency or 
parents can still back out of the 
adoption. The agency won’t do that 
unless it detects something disorderly 
in its periodic visits to your home 
during this period. When the year is 
over, proceedings are started imme- 
diately looking to the final legal 
adoption. When this is done through 
an agency, you can be sure you are 
fully protected legally. You do need 
your own attorney, but the fee is 
slight. 

Our little girl, Rosanne Marie, has 
made us wonderfully happy. There’s 
something different about an adopted 
child. Just what it is I can’t quite lay 
my finger on, but it probably is the 
same feeling a blind man would get 
about sight once it was restored to 
him after years of empty blackness. 
Here we were, a couple in love, and 
longing for many children, with no 
physical possibility of having any 
more. Then suddenly this miracle of 
adoption comes along like Christ 
passing by the blind man, and our 
life and our love march forward 
into the future. 

Our first little girl is a beautiful 
child, and I say this with no preju- 
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dice. Her blue eyes and exceedingly 
fair complexion match perfectly with 
her golden hair, spun-gold I call it, 
for it actually looks just like that. 
And I can say with no misgiving that, 
as beautiful as she is, her disposition 
is more so. She is a lovely child, but 
more, she is a loving one. I call her 
my “jackpot” baby, for we really hit 
the jackpot when we got her. She is 
now five years old, and has just 
started in kindergarten in our parish 
school. 

I said before she is our first little 
girl because, on the very day she was 
legally adopted, we applied again at 
the Catholic Charities for another 
little girl. The process for this second 
child was exactly the same as for the 
first, and we had to wait about the 
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same length of time. Finally, Mary 
Ellen, aged eight weeks, came to our 
house, and with the same fanfare 
and the same love that greeted Ros- 
anne Marie. Today Mary Ellen is 
three years old, and a dark-haired 
beauty if ever I saw one. She is sweet 
and lovely and extremely lovable. 
More, she shows us over and over 
again that she loves us with all her 
heart. 

These two little girls are wonder- 
ful blessings right from heaven. They 
are our pride and joy in this life. 
They will be powerful advocates 
pleading our cause before God's 
Judgment Seat. They have provided 
us with an adventure into eternity, 
for we have found at first hand that 
truly “he who receives one such child 
as this in My Name, receiveth Me.” 


God’s Interest in Marriage 


The half-serious, half-fooling teen-agers who used to chant, “Oh, good St. Ann, 
send me a man as quick as you can in a Chevvy sedan,” were wiser than they knew. 

For, reverent or not, they were showing some understanding of the fact that 
heaven has more than a passing interest in happy marriages. 

This is pretty thoroughly forgotten by individuals who act as though Almighty 
God had no interest in marriage, and even less in courtship. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. God raised marriage to the status of 
a sacrament, thereby demonstrating His keen interest and intimate concern with 
all that occurs in courtship and all that happens in marriage. Or, to put it differ- 
ently but no less accurately, marriage is a vocation, a vocation representing a dis- 


tinct call from God himself—Catuotic Licut, Scranton, Pa., June 25, 1953. 
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My Conversion 


JacK OWENS 
Star of the “Jack Owens Show” 


Reprinted from Tue Way oF St. Francis* 


[ WAS at the Stations of the Cross that it happened. During the station 

where Christ falls the first time, I felt a warm surge of compassion, pity 
and—shame. These feelings, all mixed together, culminated in a per- 
ception of truth that was as illuminating as a shaft of lightning against 
a black sky. 

This was it. 

I knew it. 

My mother was a Presbyterian, my father a Baptist. Both were deeply 
religious, active Christians. Each Sunday my brother, my sister and I 
spent the bette part of the day in church. Sunday night found us there 
again. After we arrived home my father would read from the Bible. 
When he had finished, we would kneel and each of us would say an ex- 
temporaneous prayer. I would then play the piano and lead in the singing 
of a favorite hymn. 

Later, away from home, I did not go to church at all. Saturday-night 
parties made getting up on Sunday morning a bit too rough. Little by 
little, without realizing it, I slipped away from God. As time went by, I 
quite easily fell into the depths of unbelief. Belief was all right for the 
credulous. But for me everything had to be rationalized, explained. Yet, 
oddly, at no time did I lose faith in the unexplainable doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity. 

From my birthplace, Tulsa, Oklahoma, I moved here and there, and 
after one job and another joined a wildcat vaudeville troupe. By that time 
my heart was set on being an entertainer and, naturally, I seized the oppor- 
tunity to fill a vacancy left by a piano player and singer. On a gray morn- 
ing in Chicago, I found myself stranded, broke. The manager of a small 
hotel on North Clark Street allowed me to keep my room until I could find 
a job. Within a week I was on the payroll of W9XAO, an experimental 
television station. 


*107 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 2, Calif., July, 1953. 
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One day | was introduced to the most beautiful girl I had ever seen. 
Arrangements had been made for me to announce her program for the 
ninety-or-so TV sets then in operation in Chicago. On the night of the 
Sharkey-Schmeling fight she invited me to dinner at her home. About a 
year later we ran away and were married. We picked up our heels be- 
cause we feared we could never get the approval of her Catholic parents. 

The ceremony took place at the church of Our Lady of the Lake, or 
rather, in the priest’s house, the rectory. I willingly signed the paper which 
provided that children would be brought up as Catholics. The Baptists 
had no hard-and-fast rules on the matter. So. why not? 


ATTENDS Mass 


My bride never urged me to go to her church. At first, though, I went 
with her to Mass. It meant little to me. There was some consolation in 
being in a House of God once more, but the only understandable parts 
of the service were the singing and the sermon. The rest was dull, tire- 
some. As for those attending Mass, I was convinced they were there only 
because they had been brought up that way; at best, their presence could 
be attributed to little more than habit. This much could be put down as 
certain: even if I were to go to Mass every day of the week, even though 
I were to study it from its inception to its present form, it would never 
make sense. Sunday after Sunday I stole an incredulous look at my wife, 
her eyes focused on the altar. How she could attach such importance to 
attendance at this medieval drama was beyond the scope of my compre- 
hension. 

Then, keeping pace with my steady progress in radio, the children 
started coming—a girl, a boy, a boy and, after a long wait of ten years, 
another girl. So as to maintain unity in the family, I continued going to 
the Catholic Church. 

In 1950 we moved from Chicago to Los Angeles. A new church, Corpus 
Christi, was being built in Pacific Palisades. The fervor and sincerity of 
the pastor, Father Richard Cotter, stirred me into offering my voice in any 
way that might help to raise the funds needed to see the project through. 
My wife, too, along with other women of the new parish, poured her heart 
into the tremendous undertaking. 

Because my son was going to Loyola High, I began to attend meetings 
of the Dad’s Club, and soon I was taking part in its many activities. 

Two friends, Carl Di Iullo and Joseph Hegener, invited me to make a 
retreat with them. The more they talked of it the more I felt that it might 
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not be a bad idea. If nothing else, it would be a new and, possibly, inter- 
esting experience. 

Around dusk of a Friday evening we arrived at the Serra Retreat House 
in the Malibu Hills. After a well-prepared dinner, Father Terence told us 
we were there to meditate, to consider our relation to our Creator and our 
obligations to Him. The keeping of silence was, he said, essential to a suc- 
cessful retreat. Afterwards we went into the chapel for prayer and a 
conference. 

Another Franciscan, Father Hugh, speke of our soul, our own personal 
souls, of their value in the sight of God, their supreme importance to each 
and every one of us. 


THE AWAKENING 


Step by step in the spiritual exercises, | began to realize, however 
slowly, that nothing was more important than the salvation of my own 
soul. And its salvation was, I realized, my own personal problem. The 
sublime in the stupendous sacrifice of the Mass began to unfold. Prayers 
which until then were but words began to have meaning. 

It happened, as I said earlier, at the Stations of the Cross. Tremendously 
moved by the gift of faith, | choked up. My eyes filled with tears. 

“Thank you, God,” I whispered. “Thank you.” 

When I arrived home, eager to share my joy with my family, my wife 
almost collapsed. When, finally, she managed to find words, she smiled 
through her tears and said, “Thank God.” Her gratitude shining on her 
face, she looked about as happy as it is possible for a woman to be. 

In an instant, the children were at my side. They, their eyes as bright as 
their mother’s, echoed her “Thank God.” 

After a moment my wife’s voice grew stronger, normal, and suddenly 
she appeared to be her poised self again. For a few seconds | thought she 
was trying to be casual in her acceptance of my conversion. Then, unable 
to doubt the sincerity in her face, I stared at her in astonishment. Speak- 
ing without emphasis or emotion, she told me of her never-failing faith in 
my conversion. Sooner or later it was, she said, bound to happen. She 
went on to relate how she had prayed for nineteen years. Count ‘em, 
please—nineteen. Even more astounding was her practice of praying twice 
a day, morning and night. Then, quickly, she added that now she would 
begin praying nineteen years of prayers in thanksgiving. Her happiness 
was like a sunburst around her. 






Christianity in the Secular State 
Rev. J. H. Darsy 


Reprinted From Curistus Rex* 


VER since the Renaissance, Eu- 

rope has been torn by monstrous 
energies in which truth and error 
have been weirdly mingled, and it 
is with such thoughts in his mind 
that Jacques Maritain sets out in True 
Humanism to consider the problem 
the Church faces in her work of 
evangelizing the modern world. He 
assumes that the Lay State, so 
characteristic of our times, has come 
to stay for any foreseeable future, 
and that any plans must be made with 
this assumption in mind. But his 
further assumptions are, perhaps, 
not so obvious. He not only accepts 
Belloc’s argument that Europe can- 
not survive the loss of the Faith; he 
assumes that she is now dying. Surely 
the very fact that in France and Italy, 
for example, a titantic struggle is go- 
ing on between Christianity and 
Communism is a proof of life rather 
than death. 

Leaving this point for the moment 
many good Christians would chal- 
lenge his further assertion that mod- 
ern capitalism is rapidly reaching 
the end of its tether, for whilst this is 
what Sovietism is banking on, the fact 


of its continuing success in its great 
stronghold, the United States, where 
it has the enthusiastic support of the 
workers themselves, must be ac- 
knowledged. Moreover, whilst Mari- 
tain has no alternative social system 
in his mind to replace capitalism, 
there is a well-meant and by no means 
unsuccessful effort being made by 
capitalism itself to get rid of those 
features which admittedly disgraced 
it in earlier days. 

If we read through these Lectures 
for Maritain’s positive suggestions 
towards what he calls an integral 
humanism for our times, there is his 
plan for a new type of daily paper, 
for he thinks that the Catholic press, 
and I suppose he is specially thinking 
of his own country France, tends to 
fall between two stools; on the one 
hand it has to deal with devotional 
items, on the other hand secular mat- 
ters must be given full attention and 
commented on in the editorials. But 
with such explosive stuff as, e.g., the 
Dreyfus Case, who is to know whether 
the leading article represents the 
Church’s ruling or only one Catholic 


layman’s opinion? 


* St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, Ireland, October, 1952. 
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Accordingly, Maritain hopes to see 
a first-class daily paper with a Cath- 
olic editorial staff which will give the 
news of the world objectively, find 
room for the comments of the general 
press, and make a point of expressing 
in simple language the more impor- 
tant of papal pronouncements. The 
extraordinary thing is that Maritain 
believes that not only would it give 
the ordinary citizen the facts on 
which to make up his own mind on 
important political issues, whilst de- 
livering him from the deliberate mis- 
representations of the professional 
politician, but that such a paper 
would pay its way. One cannot help 
feeling that a daily of this calibre 
would be above the heads of the 
working class, the very people who 
most of all need training to use their 
power in the modern democratic state 
without class bias. In any case such 
a paper would presumably give edi- 
torial articles and pass judgments; 
would these be submitted to an ec- 
clesiastical censor? 

There are other suggestions in this 
book which may all be said to come 
under his plan for integrating what- 
ever is valid in the teaching of friend 
or enemy into a new Christian hu- 
manism, and in all of them there is 
the note of optimism that just as in 
the many civilizations of the past the 
Church in spite of all opposition con- 
tinued to grow in numbers and in- 
fluence, so will it be in the changed 
conditions of our own time. Like the 


householder of the parable, the 
Church will bring out of her treasure- 
house the appropriate gifts and tal- 
ents, some new, some old, best fitted 
to serve the needs of the twentieth 
century. 


ENEMIES OF THE IF AlrH 


As an example of the mixture of 
truth and error in modern thought 
referred to above in the opening 
paragraph, Maritain considers two 
enemies of the Faith today, the false 
liberalism which urges that religion 
is strictly a private and personal af- 
fair, and the false humanitarianism 
which would make the state respon- 
sible for all its citizens from the 
cradle to the grave. Underlying both 
ideas is the official attitude of ignor- 
ing God and in the second the bring- 
ing down of heaven to earth by the 
erection of the Welfare State, a 
watered-down version of the Messi- 
anic Kingdom. 

The fact that both ideas contain 
Christian truths makes them all the 
more dangerous. How is religion to 
remain even personal if all the chil- 
dren are educated in godless schools? 
Of course the state must ensure that 
none goes hungry, but personal and 
parental responsibility and initiative 
tend to disappear when the state turns 
fairy godmother, and what is worse, 
these secular Utopias have a way of 
degenerating into slave states or, 
more strictly speaking, workhouses, 
sadly in need of a modern Charles 
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Dickens to hold up the new-style 
Bumble to ridicule and to stand up 
for the newly created class of state- 
dragooned Oliver Twists, so badly in 
need of a Christian home-life. 


Never in all history until our own 
days has the state taken to itself such 
drastic powers over the citizen or 
levied such crushing taxation to fi- 
nance its projects, but never before 
have there been two world wars in 
which, quite legitimately, personal 
liberty had to be curtailed and enor- 
mous taxes raised, and no matter 
how honestly the politician promises 
and works for a return to more 
normal ways, the total trend every- 
where is towards more and more in- 
terference with the man and his home. 


TASK OF THE CHURCH 


Maritain takes a look at some of 
the men and women of today whom 
the Church has to evangelize and 
wonders whether her task in the 
hostile pagan Roman Empire was not 
simpler and easier than in the sec- 
ularized Western Europe of the 
twentieth century, or in the Com- 
munist-dominated countries further 
East. He has read Das Kapital and 
is well aware ~of its inconsistent in- 
terpretation by Stalin for his own 
imperial aims. A recent writer has 
asserted that the atheism of the Rus- 
sian leaders is less a denial of the ex- 
istence of God than an intense hatred 
of Him. Whether that be so or not, 
it is clear that the Marxist program 
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of today aims at the replacement of 
Christianity by a new sort of “re. 
ligion” and by an atheistical human- 
ism. For its dogmatic foundation 
there is Das Kapital with its many 
commentaries, and for its sociology 
and “rule of life” there is Commun- 
ism itself to provide a new way of 
life, a philosophy claiming to answer 
the enigma of existence, and a new 
corpus of law to regulate this novel 
experiment in utopianism. One won- 
ders what Hobbes would have 
thought of this Leviathan! 


But how best is the Church to ap- 
proach such men? They are not 
pagans in the old sense of the word, 
for their teaching incorporates some 
of the Church’s tenets, as did, indeed, 
the programs of the heresiarchs: in 
some ways Stalin, directing his world 
revolution from the Kremlin, reminds 
one of Calvin, with his new book of 
the law, the /nstitutes, lording it over 
the uneasy citizens of Geneva. Now 
that word “uneasy” is important, 
since the majority of those under 
Communist rule are, at least in this 
generation, unwilling subjects. When 
once the Communist rule is relaxed, 
their evangelization should present no 
difficulties. The real difficulty is with 
the hard core of “believers,” for 
whom the whole set-up of dialectical 
materialism is a missionary faith to 
be spread throughout the world, by 
fire and sword if need be. Here there 
is nothing to be done except to hold 
on “underground” until time shall 
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prove that the love of God is stronger 
than man’s hatred of Him. 

There is, however, one thing not 
to be done, and that is to start World 
War III, for it is a vain hope to im- 
agine that Communism can be de- 
feated in the field and its devotees 
compelled to come into the fold of 
the Church. Russian imperialism 
may have to be met by force, but 
Russian Communism should be care- 
fully distinguished as a sort of 
“religion” which could and probably 
would be as great a menace to the 
Faith as ever. In all the papal pro- 
nouncements on Communism there 
has never been the slightest sugges- 
tion of a crusade to put down Com- 
munism by force of arms: “non tali 
euxilio.” 


Marirain’s SOLUTION 


On the other hand Maritain would 
fight the enemy, not with his own 
tools, but by incorporating in his 
Integral Humanism all the new truths 
discovered by any and all the enemies 
of the Church. He considers that 
both Marx and Freud were men of 
genius who, in spite of their atheism 
and bad philosophy, have made im- 
portant contributions to knowledge, 
the former by laying bare the funda- 
mental evil of wage-slavery, which 
corrupts both master and man, and 
the latter by uncovering some of the 
secrets of the deeper depths of the 
human mind, and for this work the 
Catholic psychologist may well be 
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grateful. Even in Luther and Vol- 
taire there are truths, such as the lat- 
ter’s passion for civil tolerance and 
the “non-conformism” of Luther, 
which need reiteration today. 


It may be objected that our Cath- 
olic philosophers and theologians are 
always at work lecturing and pub- 
lishing, taking good care to incor- 
porate every freshly discovered truth 
whether from friend or foe, otherwise 
there would be no sense in reprinting 
what could be obtained at half price 
at the nearest second-hand book- 
shop. Maritain’s purpose is, I im- 
agine, to appeal to the educated lay- 
man rather than to the professional 
theologian, and it is at this point we 
come to the second of the two classes 
referred to above, the secularized 
mass of Western Europe where the 
Faith is not so much denied as neg- 
lected for at least six days of the 
week. What is to be done about the 
dangerous dualism, the opposing rhy- 
thms of Mass on Sundays and na- 
turalism in secular affairs for the rest 
of the week? 

Such a dualism would have 
shocked the Middle Ages. Indeed it 
shocked that great social reformer, 
the late Anglican Archbishop of 
Canterbury, William Temple, for he 
too wanted and worked for a new 
kind of contemporary society in 
which a seven-day Christian life 
would be possible without the exer- 
cise of heroic virtue. He too saw 
quite clearly that Christianity must 
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be the guiding star, the whole time, 
in politics, sociology, the arts and 
even in one’s recreations; he like 
Maritain was in search of an “in- 
tegral” humanism. But, I imagine, 
the Archbishop was more interested 
in the working class he knew so well 
than in the student class attending 
Maritain’s lectures. What infuriated 
him was that the bread-winner goes 
from the peace and quiet of his 
Christian home and once inside the 
factory finds himself plunged into 
the anti-Christian atmosphere of the 
struggle between capital and labor 
and the Marxist talk of his fellows 
at the bench. And his Grace’s public 
pronouncements on _ such _ topics 
brought on him the usual letters in 
the press deploring the interference 
of the clergy in politics—one more 
proof, by the way, of the very dual- 
ism of which Maritain complained, 
Sunday religion and week-day sec- 
ularism and naturalism. 


Roxie oF Laity 


To counter the religious indiffer- 
erence of Western Europe Maritain 
looks to the hallowing of everyday 
life among ordinary Christian people. 
He wants to see heroic charity per- 
meating our modern cities, making 
itself felt in the government as well 
as in the cinema and dance halls. 

He is clearly of opinion that the 
devout laymen are not taking mod- 
ern society seriously, although it is 
the vineyard in which God has placed 
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them to work and where by His grace 
they are to attain sanctity: least of 
all in such days as these may one 
push to excess the truth that we are 
pilgrims “in via” to the detriment 
of the duty we owe to the temporal 
“City.” Even under a Nero both St. 
Peter and St. Paul are most emphatic 
as to the rights of the civil power to 
the Christian’s obedience, so far as 
the law of God permits. No Catholic 
may resign himself to civil evils with- 
out a struggle; his theological back- 
ground forbids such laziness and his 
protests should be even louder 
against injustice and human exploita- 
tion than those of his Communist 
neighbor. Sanctity, he says, is one. 
but it has many modes and it may be 
that a mode of the utmost simplicity 
is called for to disentangle the com- 
plexities of the Christian in the world 
today. 

As against Maritain’s profound 
pessimism about the state of West- 
ern Europe there are many things 
going on both inside and outside the 
Church to give encouragement to all 
those who love righteousness and 
hate iniquity. There is, for instance, 
the lesson taught to the world by the 
late war that Christianity is the de- 
clared enemy of any tyranny threaten- 
ing the dignity and freedom of the 
human person and, moreover, a very 
valiant one. So clearly has this been 
recognized that there is no small dan- 
ger of politicians looking to the 
Church for the championing of these 
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admittedly important objects whilst 
ignoring her supernatural character. 
The Catholic Church does not exist 
to ensure civic freedom, but all the 
same once a man has responded to 
Divine grace, he does find himself 
with a new sense of duty to his neigh- 
bor, and it includes his responsibility 
to elect trustworthy officers in the 
local and national government. 

Another hopeful sign today is the 
growing sense of responsibility shown 
by statesmen for the “under-dog,” 
a sense so lamentably lacking at the 
time Marx was writing and planning 
in the Reading-room of the British 
Museum. Realistic efforts are being 
made in the East as well as in the 
West to raise living standards, and 
the extremely out-spoken Pastoral of 
the Australian hierarchy in 1951 does 
but say in plain language what re- 
sponsible statesmen everywhere are 
anxiously concerned about. These 
bishops were not afraid to say that 
Australians cannot expect to hold 
their country even in the present gen- 
eration unless the hungry millions on 
their very doorstep are given mini- 
mum human rights. 

But what at first sight appears to 
be a less hopeful sign is not only the 
“retreat to the sacristy” in Commu- 
nist countries, where for the moment 
it cannot be helped, but the only too 
complete separation of Church and 
State in Catholic countries. Yet the 
fact is quite otherwise, for since the 
State has accepted more and more 
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the responsibility for social work 
formerly left to the Church and other 
private charity, the Church is to that 
extent free to concentrate on her 
more essential business of producing 
that strong and well-trained corps 
d’élite in all the social classes which 
is vital today if she is to influence and 
raise the spiritual temperature in the 
secular atmosphere in which we live. 
One important example of the 
Church’s recognition of the changed 
conditions was afforded when the 
Holy Father refused to accept all the 
territory and property offered by the 
Duce; what the Pope did accept was 
a home for himself and enough land 
for the central offices of the Church. 
What he did not want was “a king- 
dom of this world.” What is happen- 
ing is not a retreat but a placarding 
before the eyes of the world that the 
Catholic Church is a supernatural 
body with contacts in two very dif- 
fering spheres. 


Aim oF CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 


“Contacts,” yes; there indeed is 
the crux of the matter, for unless that 
trained élite of whole-hearted Cath- 
olics asserts its influence in the gov- 
ernment of the city and the state, the 
children will be starved of their re- 
ligion in godless schools and mar- 
riage looked on as a mere civil con- 
tract. Even in predominantly agnos- 
tic communities there must be a sufli- 
ciently strong Christian undercurrent 
to ensure that the Christian point of 












view shall get a fair hearing, and this 
is what I understand to be Maritain’s 
aim for a Christian humanism in 
modern conditions. Tension between 
Church and State there always has 
been and probably always will be, 
even when the latter really wishes to 
be friendly, but that need not prevent 
each doing its own God-appointed 
duty. 

It is an immense encouragement 
in these trying days to watch the 
Church’s trained élite at work. Young 
Catholics running social study circles, 
Catholic Evidence Guilds, the Jocistes, 
the Grail and many other lay efforts 
to ensure that people in all the differ- 
ent social classes are given the chance 
to hear the Church’s teaching in lan- 
guage they can understand. Nor is 
the priesthood lagging behind in the 
good work; the experiments going 
on in France, where young priests are 
taking on jobs in factories and 
aboard ship as ordinary workers, are 
being watched with great interest by 
the Church authorities and may well 
lead to new methods for the evangeli- 
zation of the working classes. 

These various methods of “infiltra- 
tion” will materially help the revolu- 
tion which is going on in the 
technique of mass production. That 
there must be mass production if the 
enormous populations of today are to 
be fed and clothed everybody is 
agreed upon. Ever greater use must be 
made of the machine. But here and 
in the United States employers and 
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managers are experimenting with 
and evolving plans to ensure that the 


machine-minder shall remain a 
person and get some interest out of 
the day’s work. Here again, then, we 
may justifiably see something hope- 
ful and promising, for what sickens a 
man, whether in the salaried or wage 
class, is the impersonal, cold-blooded 
thing we know as modern business. 
Oddly enough this was proved in 
war-time when in spite of the strict 
army discipline (autocracy at its 
severest) the soldier found a “matey- 
ness” he sorely misses in civil em- 
ployment. 


A Postscript 


After completing this essay | have 
been re-reading Christopher Daw- 
son’s book, The Judgment of the 
Nations, which covers much of the 
same ground. It is interesting to 
compare the positive contribution of 
the French Maritain and the English 
Dawson towards a new and Christian 
order. Dawson’s book is some ten 
years later than Maritain’s; it was 
published by Sheed and Ward in 
1943 at the crisis of the second World 
War. What has broken down, he 
says, is not the Christian culture but 
the secular culture which has dis- 
placed it in the West, and in doing 
so has gradually killed the concept 
of the natural law. Here indeed Daw- 
son is but repeating the words of Pius 
XII (Darkness over the Earth) who 
declared that Machiavellianism and 
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the total-depravity teaching of Lu- 
ther, mixed with certain more recent 
errors, have suceeded in burying 
the Natural Law. Dawson therefore 
lays down the need for a return to 
the natural law and lays the blame 
for the failure of the old League of 
Nations on its ignoring of it. 

Mr. Dawson’s second proposition 
is startling enough, nothing less than 
the re-union of all Christians in the 
one Church if the world-wide menace 
of godless Communism is to be coun- 
tered. His view is that the divisions 
of Christians throughout the ages 
have been due to political rather than 
to theological causes and gives some 
good reasons for his claim; moreover, 
his opinion is that never has there 
been a more hopeful moment in 
Christian history for the settlement 
of our outstanding differences. 

The third suggestion concerns Vo- 
cation both for the individual and in 
the planned economy or Welfare State 
of these days. The modern capitalist 
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“profit motive” has all but strangled 
the Christian sense of vocation as a 
motive, and now the Welfare State. 
having abolished poverty and the 
work-or-starve motive, is looking for 
some incentive to get a full day’s 
work out of its beneficiaries. This 
can only be the Christian one of vo- 
cation. Everybody agrees that a man 
must work for a living—a “profit 
motive” if you like, but the Christian 
would add that extra something 
which is certainly not a money mo- 
tive: the medical practitioner is 
bound by the Hippocratic oath to a 
certain disinterestedness in the earn- 
ing of his living, and the best tradi- 
tions of the English Civil Service are 
enriched by this social sense of serv- 
ing the community. “Holding down 
a job” is only too often the very op- 
posite of what a Christian means by 
“fa sense of vocation,” and it is clear 
that without the Faith the Welfare 
State is bound to end in the bank- 
ruptcy courts. 
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Mary’s Magnificat 


The Magnificat may well be admired for its lack of decoration, for its innv- 
cence—one might almost say for its banality. Our Lady is not trying to say any- 
thing extraordinary. She uses the poetic gift that is hers almost in its pure state: 
as does Lamartine, and Racine. She might have said of her song what Corot said 
of a canvas he had hastily completed: “How much time did I spend on it? Five 
minutes—and my whole life.’ The Magnificat might have lasted only the taking 
of five breaths; it tells the tale of a lifetime—Jean Guitton in Tuk Marianist, 
Dayton, Ohio, April, 1953. 
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Medical Ethics and Law 
Pore Pius XII 


An address by His Holiness to the International Office of Documentation for 
Military Medicine, October 19, 1953. 


AVING completed the work of the 16th session of the International 

Office of Documentation for Military Medicine, gentlemen, you give 
8 the pleasure of your visit. We thank you and bid you welcome to Our 
ouse. 

During the current year and in recent years, a whole series of congresses 
of physicians and medical associations have already come to see Us in such 
large numbers that We feel that relations between the Pope and the ranks 
of doctors are to a great extent relations of confidence. This fact does not 
lack profound reasons. The doctor, like the priest and the Church, ought 
to be a friend and helper to mankind; he ought to cure men when they 
are stricken by disease, wounds and suffering. This trinity—illness, wounds 
and suffering—is found always and everywhere, during peace and incom- 
parably more often in war. 

You have answered in advance to the confidence We have in you and 
you have asked Us to express Our position on the basic points—or, more 
exactly, on the moral aspect—of the various questions which concern you 
as military doctors. We accede to your wishes most willingly. What We 
shall say to you, then, concerns military medicine as such—that is to say, 
the —" at war. On this basis We should like to speak on medical ethics 
and law. 


1. Medical Ethics - 


The first question concerning military medical ethics is posed from 
the point of view of science. The extraordinary number of cases which war 
puts in the doctor’s hands contributes to the widening and deepening of 
his theoretical and practical knowledge. As We have explained on a pre- 
vious occasion, knowledge in itself is always a positive value, in medicine 
as well as in all other branches. If it were not, omniscience could not be a 
divine attribute. This is true of both the helpful and harmful biological 
and medical developments which war reveals to the doctor. But if the 
growth of knowledge is good in itself, it does not follow that all means of 
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acquiring it are legitimate. In a general way, moreover, not all knowledge 
is suitable for all men or even all groups of men. Knowledge is certainly 
not a good when one perversely intends to use it to harm others or to wrong 
them unjustly. 

Let us make an application: research in and the discovery and knowl- 
edge of new methods of annihilating the masses by biological and chemical 
warfare, new processes for doing away with political, national or racial 
enemies and new types of euthanasia for the wounded, mutilated or incurable 
may as a pure growth of knowledge constitute a positive value. But they 
are not in the hands of every doctor, of every head of an army nor even of 
every nation. It is in this way that one replies—in part, of course—to the 
question: may or should such discoveries and new experiences be indis- 
criminately divulged by their discoverers and placed in the hands, if not of 
everyone, at least of higher authorities? 

If in certain cases discretion is called for in regard to the results them- 
selves, it is perhaps even more necessary, as has already been indicated, 
in regard to the means by which results are obtained. When it is impossible 
to acquire information or certainty as to the possibilities of the practical 
application of a result without dangerous and perhaps fatal experiments 
on living men, the end sought is not sufficient to justify the experiments. 
Neither in peace nor war—and even a great deal less then—do the wounded, 
prisoners of war, forced laborers or deportees in concentration camps con- 
stitute an object of medical experimentation which one can use freely and 
with the approbation of authority. That scorn for this rule can become a 
sad reality, the last decades have universally shown. 


PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT 


This first point of medical ethics concerned the theoretical acquisitions 
of “wartime doctors.” But the principal object of the doctor’s conscience 
is his professional activity. 

In your session’s report on its projects for a worldwide codification of 
medical ethics and an international medical law and in the proposed form 
of an international medical oath to be everywhere valid one idea constantly 
recurs: the principle of the highest professional and moral conduct, or 
conscience and medical practice, is to help and cure, not to injure, destroy 
or kill. These reflections have led you to demand from the doctor, in times 
of peace and still more in war, respect for human life from conception to 
death, solicitude for its well-being, cures for its wounds and diseases, alle- 
viation of its sufferings and infirmities, its preservation and a battle against 
the dangers to it and the renunciation of all that is opposed to these tasks. 
You have emphasized that these things should apply to every person, regard- 
less of sex, age, race, nation or culture. 

Apply these principles of conduct for the medical conscience during 
war, in which the pitiless fury of modern weapons takes so many lives and 
inflicts so many wounds and mutilations, so much suffering and pain, neglect 
and surrender, on the battlefield and in bombed cities. The fulfillment 
of this essential law of conscience and medical practice will meet every- 
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where in the world with the approval of all honest men: it answers the call 
of human hearts and the hopes of all sane minds. 

We do not need to explain that the medical conscience, as you your- 
selves have remarked, is capable of being the collective conscience of all 
doctors throughout the world: human nature, biological and medical laws, 
suffering and misery, as well as gratitude towards those who bring help 
and health, are everywhere the same. 

Here one immediately touches upon another basic truth: this medical 
conscience is not purely subjective. It is formed rather by contact with 
reality and is directed by it and by its ontological laws, which govern all 
thinking and judgment. 

Let us compare these ontological laws with what We said earlier about 
the scientific viewpoint as such. They too are subordinated to these rules. The 
doctor who does not want to take them into account renounces his title 
of doctor in the fullest and noblest sense of the word. In your reports it 
has been proposed to distinguish between two classes of doctors: researchers 
and practitioners. This distinction permits the supposition that the “re- 
searcher” is considered as entirely at the service of the “practitioner.” In 
any case, if the former should not accept the imperative prohibition against 
wrongdoing, against destroying or killing, he too would be rejecting the 
medical conscience and medical ethics, which are equally binding on him. 

But the activity of the conscientious doctor, for whom your basic prin- 
ciple “to help and cure, not to injure or kill” goes without saying, may also 
meet limits the crossing of which is opposed by a veto, a “no,” demanded 
by interests which in the scale of values outweigh bodily health and life. 
\ year ago We spoke at length to the “First Congress on the Histopathology 
of the Nervous System” on the moral limits of research and medical treat- 
ment. It will suffice today to repeat what We said then about those matters 
which especially concern you. 


RIGHTS OF PATIENT 


As your reports show, the problem of these moral limits came up in 
your own discussions and various opinions concerning them were expressed. 
We said last year that the doctor justifies his decisions by the interests 
of science, those of the patient and those of the common welfare. The ques- 
tion of the interests of science has already been dealt with. As to those 
of the patient, the doctor has no more rights in treatment than those the 
patient concedes to him. The patient, on the other hand, the individual 
himself, does not have the right to dispose of his life, of the integrity of his 
body, of particular organs or of their capacity to function except insofar 
as the good of his whole body requires it. 

This gives the key to the answer to the question with which you were 
concerned: may a doctor apply a dangerous remedy, undertake a probably 
or certainly fatal treatment, only because the patient wants it or consents 
to it? It does the same to the question which understandably concerns the 
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doctor working just behind the front lines or in a military hospital: may 
he, in incurable cases, in cases of insupportable suffering or of horrible 
wounds, administer at the express request of a patient injections which 
are equivalent to euthanasia? 

In regard to the interests of the community, public authority has in 
general no direct right to dispose of the life or bodily integrity of innocent 
persons. (The question of corporal and capital punishment We shall not 
examine here, since We are speaking of the doctor, not the executioner.) 
Since the state does not hold this direct right of disposal, it cannot, there- 
fore, give it to the doctor for any motive or purpose whatever. The political 
community is not a physical being like the organism of the body, but a 
whole which possesses only the unity of finality and action. Man does not 
exist for the state, but the state for man. When there is question of non- 
rational beings—plants or animals—man is free to dispose of their exist- 
ence and life (which does not dispense him from the obligation he has to 
God and his own dignity to avoid senseless brutality and cruelty), but not 
of the life of other men or subordinates. 


Basic Norm For Miuitary Doctor 


The military doctor draws from this a sure direction which, without 
taking away his responsibility for his decisions, is able to guard him from 
errors in judgment and furnish him with a clear and objective norm. 

The basic principle of medical ethics commands us not only “to help 
and cure, not to injure or kill,” but also to protect and preserve from harm. 

This point is decisive for the position of the doctor in regard to war 
in general and to modern war in particular. The doctor is the enemy of 
war and the promoter of peace. As he is ready to heal the wounds of war, 
once they already exist, so should he do all he can to prevent them. 

Mutual good-will always allows states to avoid war as the final means 
of settling differences between themselves. Several days ago We again 
expressed Our desire that any war be punished at the international level 
which is not absolutely necessary for the self-defence of a community very 
seriously threatened by an injustice that cannot be prevented in any other 
way. Even such a war, however, must be waged at the risk of giving a 
free hand in international affairs to brute violence and lack of conscience. 
It is not enough, therefore, to have to defend oneself against just any injus- 
tice in order to justify resorting to the violent means of war. When the 
damages caused by war are not comparable to those of “tolerated injustice,” 
one may have a duty to “suffer the injustice.” 


Morauity oF ATOMIC WARFARE 


What We have just discussed applies especially to ABC warfare— 
atomic, biological and chemical. As to the question of knowing whether it 
(ABC warfare) can become clearly necessary in self-defence against ABC 
warfare, let it suffice for Us to have posed it here. The answer can be deduced 
from the same principles which are today decisive for permitting war 
in general. In any case, another question arises first: is it not possible 
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through international understandings to proscribe and avert ABC warfare? 

After the horrors of two world conflicts We do not have to remind 
you that any apotheosis of war is to be condemned as an aberration of 
mind and heart. Certainly spiritual strength and bravery, even to the point 
of giving one’s life when duty demands it, are great virtues; but to want 
to start a war because it is the school of great virtues and the occasion 
for practising them must be characterized <s a crime and madness. 

What We have said shows the direction in which one will find the answer 
to that other question: may the doctor put his knowledge and activity at 
the service of ABC warfare? “Injustice” he can never support, even in 
the service of his own country, and when that type of war constitutes an 
injustice, the doctor may not take part in it. 

There remains a word to be said on the authority for, and the sanctions 
of, the medical conscience. 

The final and highest authority is the Creator Himself, God. We should 
not be doing justice to the fundamental principles of your program and 
to the consequences derived from them were We to characterize them as 
only the demands of humanity. only humanitarian goals. These they are, 
too, but they are essentially something more. The ultimate source from 
which they derive their force and dignity is the Creator of human nature. 
If it were a matter of principles formulated by the will of man only, then 
their binding force would have only the strength of men. They could be 
applied today and deposed tomorrow; one country could accept them and 
another country refuse them. The case is quite the opposite if the authority 
of the Creator intervenes. The basic principles of medical ethics are part 
of the divine law. This, then, is the motive which authorizes the doctor to 
put unconditional confidence in these basic principles of medical ethics. 


NEED FoR VISIBLE AUTHORITY 


But beyond this the medical conscience experiences a need for a visible 
authority and sanction. It will find one first in public opinion, which is 
on your side, gentlemen, because you recognize these principles. It is by 
the thousands and the hundreds of thousands that one counts the soldiers 
who were at one time wounded or sick in mind and heart and from whom 
so many doctors have won esteem and undying gratitude because of their 
devotion, which cost the life of more than one doctor. 

Still more important and effective is the authority exercised on each 
doctor by his colleagues. Their judgment takes on a particular importance 
in safeguarding medical ethics when they are united in a professional 
community, even if that community does not possess legislative powers. 
It could give its verdict on the subject of an unscrupulous doctor and 
exclude him from the organization. 

If, in addition, one were to succeed in forming, as you are striving to 
do, a worldwide league of doctors which would recognize the above prin- 
ciples of medical ethics and would, in fact, fulfill at least the role of super- 
vising the activities of doctors, especially in time of war, the medical 
conscience would find in it a still more effective security. Such a worldwide 
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league would be able to set up an international organization of doctors to 
judge the lawfulness of certain procedures and to censure the illicit meas- 
ures of individuals and even perhaps of states and groups of states. 

You rightly hold the opinion that the essential points of medical ethics 
should first become the common conviction of this doctors’ organization 
and later of a larger public as well. Also, in the training of medical students, 
it would be necessary to integrate as an obligatory course a systematic 
exposition of medical ethics. Your reports ask, finally, for an identical 
professional medical oath in different countries and nations. Before a doctor 
could obtain permission to practise his profession, he would be obliged 
to take this oath before delegates of the international doctors’ organization. 
This oath would be a personal profession of the principles of medical ethics 
and at the same time a support and an encouragement in observing them. 
Give to this oath, or rather leave to it, what naturally belongs to it: the 
religious meaning of a promise made before the supreme authority of the 
Creator, from Whom your demands ultimately receive their binding force 
and their highest consecration. 

Your efforts show that in addition—and for good motives—you are 
aiming at the establishment of institutes of public and international medical 
law supported by understandings among states. We shall approach this 
subject now by dealing with medical law. 


i? 2. Medical Law 


There are serious reasons, in fact, for the establishment of an inter- 
national law for doctors sanctioned by the community of peoples. First 
because morality and law by their very nature do not overlap, and even 
when they do meet they remain formally different. We can refer to what 
We said in this respect to the members of the Congress of International 
Penal Law. 

In relation to morality, law fulfills various functions, for example, those 
of selection and concentration. These two basically amount to this: that 
law supports morality only insofar as it is required to do so by the common 
welfare. In this relationship it is always decisive that positive law, as dis- 
tinct from a simple ethical postulate, proposes a norm of conduct in order 
to achieve the common good, is formulated by the competent authority of 
a community of people or states and is binding on the members of that 
community. To this positive law, therefore, belong juridical obligation, 
juridical authority and the power of coercion. 

The formulation of a law for doctors is outside the competence of your 
profession, as well as of the organization of doctors: it is reserved to the 
legislative power. One can easily see, however, the importance and neces- 
sity of a medical law because of the profound influence of the doctor over 
the individual as much as over society. In addition, the laws of states do 
contain provisions—sometimes scattered, sometimes grouped together, often 
very detailed—concerning the training of doctors and the practice of their 
profession. These legal provisions furnish the doctor with norms for his 
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activity, guarantee others that he will behave properly and erect in his 
conscience a barrier against negligence and the abuse of his powers. They 
ease the mind of the community, certain of having confided its sick to men 
of science and proven skill who are, moreover, under the control of the 
law. Naturally, it is always taken for granted that these medical laws are 
just, that is to say, that they conform to truth and morality and that they 
do not emerge from a system of conscienceless violence. 


MepicaL Law For War 


If the urgent need for a medical law is verified in normal times, it 
asserts itself all the more strongly in times of war. Nowhere is the observ- 
ance of justice more important; nowhere do the dangers of error and unjust 
treatment threaten so greatly. Nowhere are the consequences more dread- 
ful for the doctor as well as the soldier—and perhaps it is necessary to 
add: nowhere are both more deprived of protection than during war. 

The outcome of war may place the doctor in the hands of the enemy or 
place in his care the enemy’s sick or its wounded. He may find himself 
on the side of the victors or the vanquished, in his own country or in the 
enemy’s. What law, then, governs his person and the practice of the pro- 
fession? If he himself is not a combatant, he nevertheless belongs to a group 
of combatants: in what category, then, will he be placed? May he prac- 
tise his profession and upon whom? Upon his friends or his enemies, 
soldiers or civilians? Everywhere his help is asked for and needed? And 
how may he practise it? According to the principles of medical ethics and 
his own conscience? 

All these things remain to be settled by international agreements. Many 
points have already been settled in this way, but not all that should have 
been. Besides, the number of states which participated in drawing up these 
agreements was not very large and still smaller was the number which 
ratified them. The medical profession can enter into contact with legis- 
lative assemblies through initiatives and proposals in order to integrate 
into the proposed international law the points already settled by treaty. 
Another possibility would be to annex to existing agreements, as having 
equal juridical value, the provisions of a medical law already in force. 

One does not undertake such a project with the utopian hope of reach- 
ing his goal today or tomorrow, but with calmness, flexibility and tenacious 
perseverance, without which important enterprises almost never succeed. 

The above has been concerned with the necessity of setting up an inter- 
national medical law and the means of its realization. 

As to the content of this law and its juridical form, the proposal already 
prepared is sufficient indication. But We have no intention of interfering 
in the technical aspects of the matter. We are dealing with medical ethics. 


ETHICAL REQUIREMENTS OF MepicaL Law 


Under this aspect, codified medical law should have as its basis those 
things which are contained in your fundamental principles. It should, there- 
fore, be a point of law that the doctor may practise his profession always 
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and everywhere where it is practically possible, even for the wounded enemy, 
for soldiers as well as civilians, for prisoners and internees and in general 
for all those who are stricken by disease, misfortune and suffering. The 
greatest needs always have priority here, as does treatment which cannot 
be postponed. One should not be able to prosecute any doctor solely because 
he cared for those who were in need, because he refused to permit the sick 
to perish or to leave the wounded without aid or because he refused to 
injure the human body, to mutilate or even to kill it. 

But it would be too little for medical law to state only what the doctor 
may do; it must in addition state what he must do. In other words, every- 
where where a permission is granted, a duty must also appear. These would 
concern the doctor on one side as much as a doctor on the enemy’s side 
or one who, coming from a neutral country, had been engaged in the 
service of one of the belligerent powers. This imperative, applicable to 
doctors, implies a second imperative, applicable to governments and their 
military leaders, which forbids them on the one hand to hinder the doctor 
in his work, while it obliges them on the other hand to support the doctor 
as much as possible by giving him necessary personnel and by putting at 
his disposal necessary materials. These requirements can become obliga- 
tory norms of international law only if the doctor forbids himself to take 
part in any political or military activity for the duration of the war and 
if he is not drawn into such activity by either of the two sides. 


PROFESSIONAL SECRECY 


Another point should become part of international medical law: the 
professional secret. Through a formal law the doctor should also have during 
war the possibility and obligation of keeping secret what is confided to 
him in the practice of his profession. It would be a misinterpretation to 
see in this secret only a bonum privatum, a measure profiting the individual; 
it is needed just as much by the bonum commune, the common good. In 
case of conflict between two aspects of the same common good, sober reflec- 
tion will show which prevails over the other. We do not have to explain 
now what exceptional motives release a doctor from keeping the medical 
secret, even against the will of the patient. It is the law’s role to decide 
on ordinary cases, for which silence is the rule. 

If one were to succeed—and in part one has already succeeded—in 
inserting the above-mentioned moral demands into international treaties 
having the force of law, the result obtained would not be negligible. Let 
us always admit here that the doctor is a “weakling”; that the legal rules 
binding him will be of little avail in case of conflict if one does not obtain 
the submission of government authorities to such obligations as well as 
their willingness to sacrifice a part of their sovereignty, a sacrifice which is 
always required in some way by international agreements of this sort. 

There remains the question—also difficult in other international treaties— 
of the authority and sanctions of an international medical law. It is neces- 
sary to admit, of course, that such agreements will produce their bene- 
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ficial effects only if one succeeds in solving this problem in a satisfactory 
manner. The question asked in the United Nations at the time of the dis- 
cussion on the rights of man, to which you have called Our attention, 
characterizes the present difficulty: “Is the General Assembly an academy 
called upon to draw up treaties that will never be put into effect?” (Towards 
a World Statute on Medicine, p. 52). The Geneva Convention of 1949, 
well known and very important, reached this question of authority and sanc- 
tions, but remained there. 

You then are offering concrete proposals. You are drawing attention 
to the already existing International Court of Justice and proposing that 
it add a section for international medical law, whose task would be to super- 
vise, to receive complaints, to supply information and in certain cases 
to pronounce judgment and sentence. The carrying out of the latter, when 
it concerns individuals, is entrusted to the state to which they belong, to 
that in whose territories they are living or to the state to which they are to 
be delivered. As for the question of sanctions—so often decisive in case 
of war when a judgment strikes at a sovereign state or group of states and 
particularly when the guilty state wins the war—it still awaits regulation 
by a codified law. 

So as not to end Our address on less satisfying considerations, We should 
like in conclusion to draw your attention to something higher. We said 
earlier that the ultimate sanction of the medical conscience is God. God 
is also your strongest essential force when your profession demands sacri- 
fices. Act by virtue of this force, that of the love of Jesus Christ, God- 
become-man. You yourselves know very well what imposing works Chris- 
tian charity inspired by that love has accomplished in all domains for the 
welfare of suffering humanity. This force and this love We wish you with 
all Our heart. 


Individual Improvement 


Is is only increasing respect for God’s law in private life, by greater justice 
and greater charity among individuals, that there will eventually be an improve- 
ment in the economic life of whole nations and of the whole world. Communi- 
cations may continue to improve; technical progress may be constant; there may 
be, theoretically, less and less reason why any one in the world should not have 
what he needs for a decent life for himself and his family. But, unless the law 
ef God is observed in the economic life of individuals and of nations, there will 
_ continue to be shortages, waste, exploitation, overpopulation, unemployment and 
national greed.—John L. Swain, S. J. in THE CANADIAN MESSENGER OF THE SACRED 
Heart, Toronto, Canada, September, 1953. 
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World Federation of Sodalities 
Pore Pius XII 


Text of the Apostolic Letter sent by His Holiness to Father Louis Paulussen, 
S.J., Director of the General Secretariate of the Sodalities of Our Lady in 
Rome, July 2, 1953. 


LL who know Our thoughts about the modern apostolate know too how 

dear to Us are the Sodalities of Our Lady, and how concerned We are 
for their continued spiritual improvement. In the apostolic constitution 
Bis Saeculari (which is a synthesis of Our desires for this outstanding and 
particular form of Catholic Action) We determined by apostolic authority 
certain guiding principles and rules by which “these schools of piety and 
Christian apostolate should daily increase in life and vigor” (Acta Aposto- 
licae Sedis, No. 40, p. 399). 

Accordingly, it was with great joy and consolation that We learned that 
these Sodalities of Our Lady, legitimately erected and affiliated to the Prima 
Primaria Sodality of the Roman College, “in order the better to enter into 
the mind of the Church in all things” (Common Rule 33), intend to form 
a world federation. In humble submission to Our often repeated exhorta- 
tions to ever greater unity and to mutual aid, they desire thereby to obtain, 
in union with all similar associations of the Church militant, richer results 
for the salvation of souls. This world federation wil! bring to a happy con- 
clusion what has already been undertaken for establishing federations of 
the same class and country (Common Rule 68), for these latter do not yet 
exist everywhere. 

Wherefore We very willingly approve and recommend the statutes of 
the federation, and invite all lesser federations already in existence to affiliate 
to this world federation. 


First Concress TO BE HELD 


Next year, which is the centenary of the solemn definition of the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary by Our Prede- 
cessor of happy memory Pius IX, and also the sixtieth anniversary of Our 
consecration in the Sodality of Our Lady, it is hoped to hold the first con- 
gress of the world federation in Rome. We wish every good blessing on this 
congress and its undertakings and labors. And that its results may be 
richer, We have thought to mention to you some points concerning it in 
this letter. 

The theme for discussion, as proposed to Us by the central secretariate 
is: “The Greater Glory of God, to Be Sought Through a Wiser Selection, a 
Closer Union with the Hierarchy and a Greater Mutual Cooperation with 
other Apostolic Bodies.” The subject seems to Us very proper, for it com- 
prises in a few words the principal elements set forth by Us in the apostolic 
constitution Bis Saeculari, which We want sodalities to hold as their charter, 
convinced that the more faithfully they conform to its prescriptions the 
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an more flourishing and more effective they will be (Allocution, May 
3, 1951). 

A wiser selection is the source of all renovation and consequently must 
be strenuously applied, especially wherever the authentic spirit is weak. Only 
those may be admitted to perpetual consecration who are able and willing, 
by observing the common rules, to lead a more fervent, apostolic and active 
Catholic life. Because the sodalities exist “for all classes of the faithful” 
(Common Rule 4) and are in fact to be found in all, from the highest to 
the lowest, the selection too must be made in all without exception. The 
purpose of the selection is to have a more intense apostolic effectiveness 
drawn from the sources of the Gospel. It does not necessarily mean that the 
number of the sodalists should be small, nor does it prevent sodalities from 
forming, by means adapted to their purpose, large groups for non-sodalists, 
especially for those who are of the same social condition. 

Our allocution to the world congress of the lay apostolate clearly brought 
out the fact that the nature of Catholic Action depends for its purity on the 
closeness of its union with the hierarchy in the exercise of the apostolate 
(Act. Ap. Sedis, No. 43, p. 789). How strikingly, then, should not the lay 
sodalities of Our Lady represent the true notion of Catholic action; for the 
sodalities, once they have been legitimately founded by the hierarchy, de- 
pend only and immediately on the hierarchy in all works of the apostolate. 

Hence, as We have noted, by the fact of their erection, and with the 
fullest right, they are to be called Catholic Action (Act. Ap. Sedis, No. 40, 
p. 402, no. 12). The new world federation does no hurt to the nature of 
the Sodalities of Our Lady in their relations with the hierarchy. All fed- 
erations, far from weakening the bond with the Church’s hierarchy, ought 
to, and are intended to, render it daily more stable, stronger, more intimate. 


MuTuAL COLLABORATION 


Mutual collaboration with other apostolic bodies must certainly be con- 
sidered among the major aims of the world federation. Therefore it is to 
be hoped that the forthcoming congress, continuing in the glorious traditions 
of the sodalities, will have rich results in this matter. The sodalities need 
no new mission, nor any other association in order to exercise under the 
leadership of the hierarchy a universal apostolate, not indeed private, but 
commissioned by the Church (Act. Ap. Sedis, No. 40, p. 402, no. 12). Having 
always in view God’s greater glory, let them see themselves to what extent 
it may be opportune to send their sodalists into other apostolic bodies also. 
whose obligations can be fulfilled without detriment to their own spiritual 
welfare or to the apostolic works of their own sodality. 

Finally, it is very pleasing to Us to see how the sodalists, generously 
seeking only the greater glory of God and the honor of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary (Common Rules, 43 and 68), are outstanding in their intense love 
for the Church’s pastors, in their sincere will to cooperate with all others, 
in their continual care to procure the conservation and renovation of the 
spirit and rules of the genuine sodality according to the guiding rules of the 
Church. We warmly extol this upright intention toward the wider interests 
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of the Church, knowing full well that this spirit is especially necessary in 
our time, if the apostolate of the laity, which We have so much recommended, 
is to find greater efficacy. 

It is also a great joy and consolation to Us that sodalities of priests and 
of candidates to the priesthood, which in past centuries have labored with 
great utility for the Church, are flourishing also in our time. We recommend 
them most earnestly, for they are very useful both for the formation of ex- 
cellent priests and for the timely preparation and instruction of future 
sodality directors. 

We must have a word, too, for those who, in accordance with Our wishes, 
direct their effort to the practice of the Spiritual Exercises, made as they 
should be in order to draw inspiration, light and strength from this limpid 
source for imbuing their own lives with the apostolic spirit, or for directing 
the sodalities themselves as dictated by the circumstances of our day. 

We consider as worthy of special mention the sodalists who are living 
in the “Church of Silence,” and who are indeed most devoted to Us. God 
alone in secret sees and most lovingly accepts their labor, sacrifices and 
prayers. Let all those who in any way suffer persecution for justice sake 
know the value of the cross offered them by Divine Providence for bringing 
the world, oppressed by so many evils, to life, salvation and Christian reno- 
vation. 

The sodalists are doing much splendid work for the training and edu- 
cation of youth, for the restoration of parish, family and social life, for the 
most part quietly as becomes those who imitate the Blessed Virgin. Let 
them continue in this way despite the obstacles. Let them continue above 
all to be outstanding for their most lively piety to the Virgin Mother of God, 
Blessed Mary, likewise for the earnestness of their interior life, for their 
universal apostolic activity, devoted especially to renewing society according 
to the principles of charity and social justice. 

That all this good may be achieved under the auspices and inspiration 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary (Act. Ap. Sedis, No. 40, p. 398), and that the 
world federation and next year’s congress may bear the richest salutary 
fruits, to you, beloved son, and to all the directors of Sodalities of Our Lady, 


to the members and aspirants, from the abundance of Our heart, We impart 
the apostolic benediction. 


The big mistake is made in thinking that somehow the social order will right 
itself without our being directly concerned with it. This is not the way God works. 
In fact the late Cardinal Suhard of Paris calls this kind of thinking “the sin of 
angelism.” It is a refusal to accept the fact that the disorder in the world is the 
work of fallen man and that it must be righted by man with God’s help.—Rev. 
Dennis J. Geaney, O.S. A., in Voice oF St. June, Chicago, Ill., November, 1958. 














On Statistics 
Porg Pius XII 


Address of His Holiness to the International Institute of Statistics, 
September 10, 1953. 


OU are well aware, gentlemen, of Our great pleasure at receiving the 

participants in great scientific congresses who, after completing their 
work, come to visit Us. 

Two years ago We received the officers and members of the Italian 
Central Institute of Statistics, which was then celebrating the 25th anni- 
versary of its foundation. Now we see gathered around Us specialists from 
all parts of the world who have come to take part in the 28th session of 
the International Institute of Statistics. We are pleased to take advantage 
of this occasion to tell you of Our interest in your work. 


It does not require great reflection to perceive the significance of your 
meeting, to which the highest personalities of the nation have given their 
support. It is enough to run through the list of participants and the 
extremely varied list of subjects that have been proposed for consider- 
ation to judge the wide range of your discussions and their importance. 
There is no doubt that the intention of the organizers was to contribute to 
the advancement of research on the various topics included in the program. 
Each speaker sought to make some new and interesting contribution to the 
matter under discussion and his hearers found their interest stimulated 
by the comparison of points of view and methods. 

But there is still more. Meetings of this kind among specialists from 
different countries bring about occasional contacts which are often very 
fruitful. After listening to the lectures they exchange ideas, talk about 
their work and, in regard to the subjects proposed for discussion, recall 
many other aspects of theoretical research or other possibilities of practical 
application. 

A branch of science such as yours, with its varied forms and innumer- 
able ramifications, obtains a much more tangible profit from these meet- 
ings than many other sciences. For Our part, We should like to contribute 
to it by proposing certain considerations through which We wish to under- 
line certain aspects of the human, social and moral extent of your work 
and thereby to urge you to carry on your work with even greater zeal and dis- 
interestedness. 

The wise men of old were already astonished, and rightly so, at the 
inventive power of the human mind. Even more in our days do we admire 
the perfecting and unceasing adaptation of the methods man uses in order 
to know the world in which he lives. Now the act of knowing consists essen- 
tially in bringing the multiplicity of reality to the unity of the mind, in 
discovering in the complexity of data the permanent elements which explain 
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them and account for their ordering and then in explaining according to 
synthetic formulas the laws which govern reality. The domain of the natural 
sciences, wherein reigns the determinism of matter, offers an appropriate 
field for such intellectual activity and lends itself relatively easily to the 
elaboration of precise laws. 

But in our days, without ceasing to study nature, we are turning more 
and more towards the sciences of man and particularly towards those whose 
object is human society. Here, given the intervention of personal and free 
causes, a great number of facts escape appraisal by classical mathematical 
analysis and seem to defy all attempts at rational and systematic explana- 
tion. Let us consider, for example, demographic questions: movements of 
populations, marriages, births and deaths. Moreover, the development of 
systems of social assistance and cultural institutions presupposes as pre- 
cise as possible an analysis of the social groups at which these systems 
are aimed and of those groups’ behavior. 


SociaL Facts 


It is here that the science of statistics makes its contribution. Thanks 
to its specialized and constantly improving methods, it deals with the most 
diverse social facts, discerns their component parts and establishes their 
respective importance and reciprocal interdependence. Since the end of 
the last century shrewd minds have foreseen the future development of 
this technique and understood that its effectiveness would depend in large 
part on the extent and uniformity of its application. In 1885 the Inter- 
national Institute of Statistics was founded, which can boast of being one 
of the oldest international scientific organizations. 

For all who study economic or social facts statistics has provided, and 
still provides, an indispensable tool, whose field of application is growing 
daily. Has it not, fortunately, started work within the past few years on 
a study of the problem of faith and religious practice? As for the Catholic 
Church, it has in certain countries its own centers of ecclesiastical statistics. 

The first part of your program is given over to the study of the appli- 
cation of statistics to the problems of industrial production. After the 
destruction and economic ravages of World War II it may be said that this 
question preoccupies all nations. We hope, together with you, that the 
progress of your research will lead to successful results in regard to men’s 
standard of living. Through statistics the efforts made by industrial leaders 
and workers will be weighed, their contributions to production better 
defined and there will be an increase in profits for both of them. In itself, 
such a result gives some idea of what social repercussions your work can 
bring about. 

But as fast as statistics gives proof of its usefulness and imposes itself 
on the most varied fields, the difficulties of its correct use and the dangers 
faced by those who do not use it in an orderly way are revealed. How diffi- 
cult it is, in the first place, to determine exactly the precise fact that will 
serve as the basis for research and to isolate the different factors whose 
causal roles one wishes to examine! It is here that one tests the professional 
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qualities of the statistician and sees the need for precise methods. You are 
right, therefore, to strive to improve them, to stimulate the organizations 
whose job it is to make them known and to promote study and instruction. 
But since the significance of results depends in major part on the extent 
of research, it is important that teams of statisticians truly collaborate 
among themselves and adopt identical procedures. It is not yet easy to 
assure the internal coherence of results obtained by a single researcher; 
all the more reason for collaboration, therefore, when there is question of 
work following diverging routes. 


KNOWLEDGE OF MAN 


Moreover, it is obvious that the application of statistics to an examina- 
tion of economic and social questions involves something more than a 
certain mathematical skill; it also requires a knowledge of man, of his 
spiritual nature and psychological reflexes. In fact, if the intervention of 
the statistician is already justified when chance or imponderable elements 
make explanation of a phenomenon through its causes difficult, then it is 
particularly indicated when the uncertainty which must be removed depends 
on human factors, that is to say, on a complex of ideas, affections and 
different emotions in individuals, which may be constantly changing within 
the same subject. After collecting data it is essential to know how to inter- 
pret them correctly, how to give true values to figures which, in them- 
selves, are inexpressive. They must by an intellectual effort be placed in 
a living context, from which they emerge and about no single aspect of 
which do they give a false idea. This necessity is imposed on statistics 
because, as We have just said, in social matters the free judgment of man 
and his feelings have a great importance. Let us consider, for example, 
the price fluctuations of commodities under the influence of collective 
optimism or of an anguished shock produced by international events. 

When the statistician is forced to express in mathematical quantities 
a whole complex of phenomena in which freedom is involved in part, his 
great temptation will be to misunderstand that freedom and to attribute 
to social matters an integral determinism which they do not, in fact, possess, 
but which his calculations presuppose because of their methodological 
principle. There is a real danger here to which We should like to draw your 
attention. The “law of probability” in no way disproves the free will of 
individuals. 

If statistics requires a certain preliminary knowledge of human psy- 
chology, it also brings valuable elements to the study of psychology. Not- 
withstanding their dryness and bareness, numbers are at times clothed 
in rare eloquence. They make tangible situations which might otherwise 
escape even the keenest observer. Now and then, great human misery clearly 
appears in disheartening data when its dispersion over vast areas would 
not otherwise have permitted an appreciation of its real dimensions. At the 
same time that statistics, through successive soundings, brings out certain 
aspects of social life, it also gives us a better idea of the individual. Certain 
tendencies which are barely outlined, lightly sketched moral deficiencies 
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or even material and spiritual needs show up more easily in a large-scale 
inquiry. 

If you are making a great contribution to the study of present-day 
society, whose rapid evolution calls for constant work at putting it into 
focus and forecasting its trends, the great international problems are also 
profiting from the application of your methods. In particular, one sees today 
whole populations suddenly given access to culture and insistently demand- 
ing major improvements in their material and intellectual standard of 
living. The institutions whose task it is to help them need information that 
will enable them to consider exact data on the question. Here again statis- 
tics intervenes to direct such efforts and here also are you carrying on a 
work the importance of which We are pleased to emphasize. 

There is one point on which We wish to insist again since, it might be 
said, it conditions all the rest of your work. Since statistics proposes to 
give the most exact information possible, within the limits of its own meth- 
ods, we expect from the person who practises it, besides the professional 
competence We mentioned above, a loyalty and sincerity which is above 
all suspicion. It is useless to perfect methods if in the end they will serve 
only to deceive the public more efficiently. Now the temptation is great, when 
there is a strong desire to support a thesis, to twist results in a certain 
way. to dissimulate the truth or even, for financial gain or propaganda 
purposes, to falsify embarrassing or damaging results. Be on your guard 
and do not give in to this temptation and thus degrade your profession. To 
the love of truth, which is the very soul of scientific work, unite rectitude 
of conscience, which rejects all compromise and which—to repeat it once 
more—carefully distinguishes between statistical data and the results 
deduced from them. 

The multitude of possible applications of statistics and the role it is 
called on to perform in the international sphere justify your desire to pro- 
mote it effectively. Conscious of the services you can render, courageously 
continue in your frequently arduous task. May your Institute further extend 
the field of its activity and its scientific enlightenment to the greatest profit 
of your respective countries and of peoples in progress of evolution, whom 
it will help to progress. We hope for this with all Our heart and We ask 


for you, your families and collaborators the favor and protection of Divine 
Providence. 


In the world of nature we find beauty in the great variety of trees and flowers 
and mountains and streams and oceans and plains that God has made. So also 
among human beings, we ought not to disregard the differences but rather to 
realize that here too God reveals Himself in many ways, none of them more beauti- 


ful than the rest—Msgr. John J. Doyle in INTERRACIAL Review, New York, N.Y.. 
October, 1953. 












New North American College 
Pore Pius XII 


Address of the Holy Father at the dedication of the new North American 
College in Rome, October 14, 1953. 


N this day of joyous fulfillment and promise, most eminent members 

of the Sacred College, venerable brothers’and dearly beloved sons, the 
mind naturally goes back to that January day ninety-three years ago, when 
Our predecessor of saintly memory went to the old convent building on 
the Via dell’Umilta, to honor by his presence and encourage by his fatherly 
counsel the nascent North American College, most recent child of his 
pontifical zeal and universal charity; and there seems to come clear over 
the span of almost a century a voice calling for another Pius to dedicate to 
God and the service of the Church the successor to Via dell’Umilta. So 
We have come to be with you this morning, to give a palpable proof that 
—— beats in unison with your paean of jubilation and thanksgiving 
to God. 

For several years now We have followed with keen interest the prepara- 
tions and the construction of your new seminary. Our venerable brother, 
the rector, devoted, courageous, vigilant of every detail, kept Us informed 
of its progress, until with Our own eyes We saw it, reflecting the morning 
sun, like a city seated on a mountain. Let Us tell you some of the thoughts 
it stirred within Our soul. 

This is a building that has its foundations set deep in the generous and 
often trying sacrifices of the bishops, the alumni and the loyal faithful whom 
they serve. God reward them. Its large and majestic though severe lines, 
drawn by an architect of rare distinction in his profession, have been meas- 
ured by the far-seeing wisdom of a zealous hierarchy. Its completion lights 
a stronger flame of hope for the Church in the United States of America 
and in the world. All this, it seemed to Us, adds up to a grave and sacred 
responsibility that rests on you, Our dear young seminarians, and on those 
who are to follow you. Will the sacrifices cheerfully offered for your sake 
be repaid in kind and with interest? Will the hopes and plans cherished 
by your bishops, cherished by Us, be fulfilled? Your eager hearts are quick 
to answer: yes. But reflect a moment. That will be true only under one 
condition, that you become priests worthy of the name. 

In the priesthood man is elevated to an almost staggering height, a media- 
tor between a world in travail and the celestial kingdom of peace. Christ’s 
ambassador, steward of God’s mysteries, he exercises a divine power. Heir 
to the priestly and kingly offices of the divine Redeemer, he is commis- 
sioned to carry on the task of salvation, bringing souls to God and giving 
God to souls. Never, then, unmindful of the supreme importance of such 
a vocation, the priest will not busy himself with useless things. Modeling 
his life on that of Him he represents he will gladly spend and be spent on 
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behalf of souls. Souls he seeks everywhere and always, not what the world 
can offer him. “To be a priest and to be a man dedicated to work is one 
and the same thing,” wrote Blessed Pius X; and he liked to quote the 
words of the synod presided over by St. Charles Borromeo: “Let every cleric 
repeat again and again: he has been called, not to a life of ease and leisure, 
but to hard work in the spiritual army of the Church.” 

Those words, beloved sons, recall another fact that one dare not forget. 
We belong to the Church militant; and she is militant because on earth 
the powers of darkness are ever restless to encompass her destruction. Not 
only in the far-off centuries of the early Church, but down through the 
ages and in this our day, the enemies of God and Christian civilization make 
bold to attack the Creator’s supreme dominion and sacrosanct human rights. 
No rank of the clergy is spared; and the faithful—their number is legion— 
inspired by the valiant endurance of their shepherds and fathers in Christ, 
stand firm, ready to suffer and die, as the martyrs of old, for the one true 
Faith taught by Jesus Christ. Into that militia you seek to be admitted 
as leaders. 


SEMINARY OF APOSTLES 


Imprisonment and martyrdom, We know, do not loom on the horizon 
that spreads before your eyes. In an atmosphere of untrammeled freedom, 
where “the word of God is not bound,” the Church in your country has 
grown in numbers, in influence, in strength of leadership, in all that makes 
for the good of the commonwealth. The college of the Via dell’Umilta has 
seen your priests increase from 2,500 to 45,000 and more—proud and glori- 
ous tribute to the unselfish, clear-visioned Catholic family life that prevails 
among you; a mission country become a seminary of apostles for foreign 
fields. But the Church militant is “one body, with one Spirit . . . with the 
same Lord, the same faith, the same baptism” (Eph. 4, 4 ff). And that 
Spirit calls for more than a dash of heroism in every priest who would be 
worthy of the name, whatever the external circumstances of time and place. 
The spirit of the martyrs breathes in every priestly soul who in the daily 
round of pastoral duties and in his cheerful, unrelenting efforts to increase 
in wisdom and in grace gives witness to the Prince of shepherds, who 
endured the Cross, despised the shame “when He gave Himself up on our 
behalf, a sacrifice breathing out fragrance as He offered it to God” 
(Eph, 5,2). 

We raise a fervent prayer to Mary Immaculate, under whose patronage 
you have placed your country, to Mary gloriously assumed into heaven, 
whom you have wished to honor in your chapel here, that she would always 
show a mother’s loving care to the clergy of America, and guide you, 
beloved seminarians, bearers of such high hopes, along the way that leads 
to that holiness which will bring her to recognize in you a greater and 
greater resemblance to her own divine Son. 

And thus, venerable brothers of America, this seminary will be your 
pride and your delight. All the dioceses of your country will, We hope, 
receive of its apostolic power. For generations to come it will stand as a 
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monument to your love of Rome and devotion to the See of Peter, and your 
successors and their successors will take inspiration from your enlightened 
and admirable pastoral zeal to carry the Church in your beloved country 
on to yet greater conquests of souls for God’s eternal Kingdom. 

May the Apostolic Blessing, which We impart to you, venerable brothers, 
beloved sons, to all here present, to all the alumni and to all who contribute 
to support this seminary, be a token of Our deep affection and a channel 
of rich graces for your souls. 


% 


Church Employes 


It is occasionally observed that some labor unions which are constantly 
harassing employers for more benefits for their members are strangely callous 
to the welfare of the people they themselves employ. Churchmen who insist on 
management’s obligation to pay a living wage might in some cases be guilty of a 
like inconsistency. That they are saving the Church’s money might do credit to 
their zeal for religion, but it is hardly a sufficient excuse for a failure in justice. 

The people who contribute the funds to support ovr churches and institutions 
are taught to believe in social justice for themselves and ‘e» others. They do not 
and should not expect their clergy to stretch the value of their contributions at 
the expense of underpaying lay church employes——THeE INDIANA CATHOLIC AND 
Recorp, Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 9, 1953. 
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